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softer “Ves Fire RUBBER WAS MINED 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Shortly before Jap bombs crashed into Pearl Harbor, a 
fire in Fall River gutted 30 buildings containing between 
5 and 10 per cent of the nation’s rubber’ supply... 18,000 
tons of raw rubber. 

“A total loss,” the rubber experts decided. 

But the insurance industry, realizing the nation’s need 
for this priceless commodity, immediately launched one 
of the strangest and most successful salvage jobs of 
modern enterprise. 

For 10 months, salvage crews working in three shifts 
with giant steam shovels “stripmined” the heat-softened 


rubber. And when they had finished the job, 10,000 tons 
had been rescued from the junk heap, ingeniously 
cleansed of debris and muck by live steam, and shipped 
to rubber manufacturers. 


Through this wartime exhibition of enterprise, the in- 
surance industry placed that “lost” rubber in fighting 
service on tanks, planes, jeeps, and Victory ships. 


Since then, tons upon tons of leather, lumber, camou- 
flage nets, canned foods, burlap and other front line 
priority materials have been salvaged by the insurance 
industry ... a vital service to our natron at war. 
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Nationat FIRE Group agents have helped maintain 
maximum war production by selling adequate fire in- 
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surance coverage, thus driving down “the dangerous %” 
— the percentage of values ot insured. This service 
will be vital to future progress when America changes 
Over to peacetime business. 





Continue to sell adequate coverage ... you serve your 
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Inland Men Meet fo 
Evolve Answer fo 
Truckers’ Failures 


Central Inspection Bureau 
Is Suggested as One 
Possible Solution 


NEW YOR K—Concerned 
growing number of truck line 
encies which leave the insurers heavily 
liable under the mandatory Interstate 
Commerce Commission endorsements, a 
number of leading inland marine under- 
writers held a conference here to work 
out some method to keep from being 
saddled with these costly losses. While 
no definite plan was decided on, it was 
felt that substantial progress was made 
and that there is a good chance of evolv- 
ing a solution despite the manifold com- 
plications in the picture. 

The problems arising out of these 
I.C.C# endorsements, which make the 
trucker’s insurer liable to the shipper 
up to $1,000 per casualty even for claims 
not covered by the policy in the event 
the trucker is unable to meet them, were 
set forth in th Dec. 7 issue of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 

One suggested solution that some fa- 
vor is that*insurers organize a sort of 
auditing and inspection bureau to check 
on the financial condition of the truck 
lines for the benefit of all interested in- 
surers. It often happens that when a 
truck line operator sees he is definitely 
headed for the rocks he does his best 
to milk the business for all it is worth. 
One of these methods is systematically 
to stall off all claims not covered by 
hits insurance policy. He may also 
do the same with some claims that are 
covered, for fear of losing his insur- 
ance or having the rate boosted. 

If insurers could have the right to 
send in their inspectors or auditors pe- 
riodically to check on the line’s accounts 
and its management, the underwriter 
would be in a position to spot these ac- 
cumulations of claims. before they 
reached dangerous proportions. The in- 
surance company could either demand 
that they be taken care of or get off 
the risk. Despite a certain amount of 
sentiment in favor of the audit bureau 
idea, however, it is not generally re- 
garded as the whole solution, nor do 
all underwriters view it as a desirable 
step. 


at the 
insolv- 


Would Need Inquisitor’s Power 


One difficulty would be that unless 
it had almost the scope of inquisitorial 
power of a grand jury it might not be 
able to get the information that it 
needed on the very lines where the dan- 
ger was greatest. The many well-op- 
rated, solvent truck lines, with well- 
kept, accurate records and business-like 
methods of claims settlement would pre- 
sent no problem. With some others, 
particularly the marginal operators, it 
might be difficult or impossible to tell 
whether sloppy and incomplete records 
were kept that way to conceal accumu- 
lated claims or were just the reflection 
of haphazard management. 

Another weakness of the bureau plan 
is that a truck line in acceptable condi- 
tion at the time of an audit might quickly 
become insolvent or inescapably headed 
for bankruptcy soon after the examina- 
tion through circumstances that could 
not have been foreseen by the examin- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 


Objections of U. S. Companies to Foreign 
Reinsurance Operations Are Answered 





Entirely aside from such imponderable 
considerations as helping to build up 
American postwar foreign trade, the 
extension of American reinsurance fa- 
cilities to foreign countries offers such 
possibilities of profit, while exerting a 
stabilizing influence on the reinsurer’s 
entire portfolio, that it should prove 
extremely attractive as a way for com- 
panies in this country to expand their 
business after the war, according to Dr. 
Ludwig M. Simon, special adviser to 
Bleichroeder, Bing & Co., Inc., New 
York City, well-known international re- 
insurance brokerage house. Dr. Simon 
was’ an insurance authority in pre-Hit- 
ler Germany and a member of the Reich 
Supervisory Board for private insur- 
ance. After 1933 he became a reinsur- 
ance broker working in cooperation with 
London, Paris and Genoa insurance of- 
fices. In this country he is engaged in 
insurance and reinsurance research work. 


Record Shows Profits 


Some of the factors favoring expan- 
sion of American reinsurance business 
abroad such as stabilization through 
greater diversification of risks, have been 
in existence right along. Others, like the 
expected expansion of American foreign 
trade, and the cutting of travel time by 
numerous air routes, will be much more 
important after the war than in prewar 
days. 

That there is money to be made out 
of the aio * reinsurance business 


See Fight fens 
Conforming Texas 
Laws to New Order 


The question of 
insurance laws to 
quences of the U. 
commerce case decisions 
agitate the Texas legislature, shortly to 
convene. Not only is attention being 
given to the premium tax laws of Texas 
which are of the discriminatory type but 
also doubts have been raised now as to 
the constitutionality of the famous 
Texas Robertson law under which life 
companies are required to invest 75% 
of the reserves on Texas policies in 
Texas securities. 

The Robertson act has greatly aided 
the organization and development of 
domestic life insurance companies in 
Texas and it is also credited by its 
partisans with having kept investment 
interest rates on a low level in the 
state. That there will be an attempt to 
modify the law in some way to give it a 
better chance of standing up against 
a possible challenge of its validity on the 
ground that it imposes an unequal bur- 
den on interstate commerce seems to 
be taken for granted and it is expected 
that there will be a bitter fight over any 
such measure. 

The premium tax law in Texas also 
follows the principle of the Robertson 
law. It imposes a_ premium tax of 
4.657% on foreign life insurance com- 
panies, a maximum of 4.05% on fire and 
casualty companies with provision for 
a reduction in the rate where there are 
high percentages of Texas investments. 

Domestic life insurance companies 
pay a tax of % of 1%. : 





conforming Texas 
the possible conse- 
S. Supreme Court 
promises to 


Reinsurance Corp. Dividend 


NEW YORK—Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of New York has declared a divi- 
dend of 17% cents per share payable 
Dec. 29. Total dividend payments for 
1944 amount to 25 cents per share. 


is evident, according to Dr. Simon, both 
from_the good earnings records of ma- 
jor European reinsurers and also from 
the principles involved in this sort of 
activity. The mere fact that by expand- 
ing its foreign business a reinsurer adds 
to its volume of business thereby per- 
mits the mathematical law of large num- 
bers to operate with less danger of dis- 
turbing fluctuations. Second, by having 
business distributed in many countries 
there will be less fluctuation in the re- 
insurer's experience in a given line. The 
fire loss ratio for example may be a 
little above average in Czechoslovakia 
ina given year but a little below aver- 
age in Portugal. All countries taken to- 
gether tend to level out the year-to-year 
variations in fire insurance experience 
and the same, of course, applies to 
other lines. 

Added to the foregoing is the further 
compensating effect of different lines of 
insurance against each other. The bad 
fire experience in one country may be 
offset by a good marine experience in 
another, and so on. The total effect of 
these three factors—greater volume, av- 
eraging of experience of different coun- 
tries in a single line, and the offsetting 
of one line against another—tend to pro- 
duce a very stable underwriting experi- 
ence. 

Acquisition cost for foreign reinsur- 
ance need not be high, nor is it neces- 
sary to have a large and expensive staff. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


N. A. L. A. “45 Annual 
Meeting in St. Louis 
Next September 


NEW YORK — The 1945 annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents will be held the week 
of Sept. 17 with headquarters at Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis. The type of pro- 
gram will depend entirely upon the 
progress of the war at that time, W. 


president, 
as pre- 
Feb. 
Cin- 


Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh, 
states. The mid-year meeting, 
viously announced, will be held 
25-28 at Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
cinnati. 

J. J. O’Toole, St. Louis, state na- 
tional director Missouri association, is 
chairman for the St. Louis meeting and 
Carl Lawton is chairman of the hotel 
committee. O. D. Evans is president 
of the host, Insurance Board of St. 
Louis. B. O. Gregory is both manager 
of the St. Louis Board and executive 
secretary of the Missouri association. 


Veteran General Adjuster 
for Springfield Retires 


John Gibbons, who has been general 
adjuster for Springfield F. & M. with 
headquarters at Dallas for the past 35 
years, and who is regarded as dean of 
adjusters in the southwest territory, is 
being placed on the reserve list of his 


company at his own request. Mr. Gib- 
bons supervised the adjustment of 
Springfield’s losses in Texas, Arkansas 


and Oklahoma. Hereafter these losses 
will be routed either through the Chi- 
cago western department or will be 
handled by field men in the territory. 

Mr. Gibbons started in the business 
with Great American in Chicago and 
then went into the Oklahoma field for 
that company. Later he went into busi- 
ness with E. P. Bates, operating as the 
Bates-Gibbons Adjustment Co., at Okla- 
homa City and in 1908 went with 
Springfield. 


" City; 


Expect New 
Congress to Act 
With Deliberation 


Pressure for Emergency 
Stop Gap Legislation 
May Decrease 


W ASHINGTON—Senator McCarran, 
judiciary committee chairman, and 
Senator Ferguson, Michigan, will intro- 
duce insurance bills in the new Con- 
gress, incoming Jan. 3, according to 
report. The bills will be identical and 
along the lines of the compromise 
agreed upon at conferences during 
December here among representatives 
of state commissioners and representa- 
tives of insurance groups. 

Stock Companies’ Stand 

E. L. Williams, however, is reported 

to have indicated the stock fire group 


may make a fight for the original states 
rights bill .providing for complete ex- 


emption of insurance from anti-trust 
laws. 
At the House end of the capitol 


Judiciary Committee Chairman Sumners, 
who guided the Walter-Hancock bill 
through the House several months ago, 
is a strong believer in states rights. 

Casualty interests, reportedly, will 
meet again this week to consider the 
legislative situation and prospects. At 
last week’s meeting in New York they 
voted that their special committee to 
consider conditions growing out of the 
Supreme Court decision in the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association case 
should continue its efforts. Action was 
also taken to cooperate with other in- 
dustry groups. 


Congress May Move Slowly 


While attempt may be made to ob- 
tain legislation for complete anti-trust 
exemption, industry representatives here 
believe that with the passage of time, 
pressure for immediate action on a stop 
gap measure in the emergency to relieve 
the situation created by the S.E.U.A. 
decision will decrease. It is believed the 
tendency in Congress may be to pro- 
ceed, perhaps, more deliberately to con- 
sider the subject from all angles. 





Counsel Group to Meet 
in New Orleans Feb. 5-7 


The mid-winter meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel will 
be held Feb. 5-7 at New Orleans. Presi- 
dent F. B. Baylor, Lincoln, Neb., has 
appointed the following chairmen of 
standing committees: 

Aviation, Stanley C. Morris, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; casualty, John R, Kitch, Se- 
curity Mutual Casualty, Chicago; fidelity 
and surety, Robert P. Hobson, Louisville; 
finance, Clarence W. Heyl, Peoria, IIL; 
fire and marine, R. W. Shackleford, Tam- 
pa., Fla.; health and accident, Grover T. 
Owens, Little Rock; highway safety and 
financial responsibility, Morris E. White, 
Tampa; home office counsel, Rupert G. 
Morse, Employers Reinsurance, Kansas 
legislative, Clarence F. Merrell, 
Indianapolis; memorial, Lowell White, 
Denver; practice and procedure, Wayne 
E, Stichter, Toledo; special advisory, Pat 
H. Eager, Jr., Jackson, Miss.; unauthor- 
ized practice of law, Melvin H. Zuett, 
Rochester, N. Y., and workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance, 
Kenneth B. Cope, Canton, O. 
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G I Business Loan 
Provisions Are 


Announced 


WASHINGTON-—Insurance require- 
ments under the business loan provision 
of the G I bill of rights have been 
announced by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Premiums on fire and other 
hazard insurance that may be required 
in accordance with the regulations, 
“actually paid or incurred by the seller’ 
or mortgagee, in the case of purchase 
of business or real or personal property 
by the veteran and a loan guarantee 
under the law and regulations, may be 
charged to the veteran and included in 
his note, provided the purchaser agrees, 
or may be withheld from gross amount 
of the loan, provided such expense is 
“actually paid or incurred by the lender. 

Details of insurance regulations cov- 
ering guaranteed business loans to vet- 
erans follow: 

4215. Insurance coverage required. 
(a)* Buildings, the value of which enter 
into the appraisal forming the basis for 
the loan guaranteed shall be insured 
against fire, and other hazards against 
which it is customary in the community 
to insure and in reasonable amount, at 
least equal to the amount by which the 


loan exceeds the value of the encum- 
bered land, plus that of the improve- 
ments included in the appraisal but 
which are not subject to the hazards 
insured against; provided, that upon a 
satisfactory showing at the time of ap- 
plication for guaranty that (1) it is im- 


possible or impracticable to obtain such 
insurance because of location, prohibi- 
tive cost, or other good reason; (2) pru- 
dent lenders in such community custom- 
arily do not require such insurance, or 
some portion thereof, (amount or haz- 
ard) and (3) the lender submitting the 
application is willing to make the loan 
without insurance coverage on one or 
more of the buildings, or without cer- 
tain coverage, or in a reduced amount, 
and subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of this section; the 
administrator may at the time of ap- 
proving the application waive all or part 
of such insurance requirements, subject 
to the provisions of said paragraphs (b) 
and (c) of this section. No waiver will 
be granted on the basis of premium cost 
in any case wherein the premium cost 
on an annual basis does not exceed $5 
per $1,000 of insurance against the haz- 
ard of fire, or $10 per $1,000 for fire and 
all other hazards covered by the insur- 
ance. For loans on personalty, insur- 
ance coliectibie in amount equal to the 
debt and against the hazards usually 
insured against, if reasonably available, 
at reasonable cost shall be required. The 
insurance coverage on personalty will be 
a factor in determining the practicabil- 
ity of the loan. The procuring of insur- 
ance of the amount and coverage stated 
in the approved application shall con- 
stitute conclusive evidence of waiver by 
the administrator of insurance in excess 
of the amount stated in or in connection 
with the application and also all haz- 
ards and property not mentioned therein 
as hazards and property to be covered. 

The creditor shall require that there 
be maintained in force such insurance of 
the coverage stated in the approved ap- 
plication in an amount not less than the 
amount stated or the amount of the un- 
paid indebtedness whichever is the lesser. 

In the event insurance becomes un- 
available the fact shall be reported to 
the administrator for determination 
whether waiver shall be granted or loan 
declared in default. 


Uninsured Loss 


(b) For the sole purpose of determin- 
ing the amount payable upon a claim un- 
der the guaranty after an uninsured loss 
(partial or total) has been sustained, the 
unpaid balance of the loan (except as 
provided in paragraph (c) of this sec- 
tion) will be deemed to have been re- 
duced by an amount equal to the amount 
of the uninsured loss, biit in no event 
below an amount equal to the value of 
the land and other property remaining 
and subject to the mortgage. 

(c) There shall be no reduction of the 
amount of the guaranty as provided in 
paragraph (b)-of this section by reason 
of an uninsured loss which is uninsured 
(as to hazard or amount) by reason of a 
waiver by the administrator as provided 
in paragraph (a) of this section. 

(d) All insurance effected on the 
mortgaged property shall contain ap- 
propriate provisions for payment to the 
ereditor, (or trustee, or other appropri- 
ate person for the benefit of the credi- 
tor), of any loss payable thereunder. If 
by reason of the creditor’s failure to re- 
quire such loss payable provision in the 
insurance policy payment is not made 
to the mortgagee the liability on the 
guaranty nevertheless shall be reduced 
as provided in paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion with respect to an uninsured loss, 
except to the extent that the liability 
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Reinsurance Course 
Attracts Foreigners 


NEW YORK—tThe second reinsur- . 


ance course conducted by the Insurance 
Society of New York was marked by 
the presence of a number of insurance 
men from abroad, some of them being 
reinsurance specialists. The course was 
also characterized by a greater number 
of instructors than the first course, 
which opened in the fall of 1941. 

The second course began in February, 
1944. It started out with William F. 
Delaney, Jr., counsel American Inter- 
national Underwriters, as instructor in 
charge. Mr. Delaney gave the first 
three lectures but was compelled to 
withdraw to go on an extended business 
trip to Cuba. James A. Cathcart, Jr., 
vice-president of Peerless Casualty, who 
was instructor in charge of the first 
course, gave the fourth lecture on fun- 
damentals and later gave the two lec- 
tures on casualty reinsurance treaties. 


Other Lectures in Course 


Other lecturers were William Collins, 
assistant secretary Corroon & Reynolds, 
who lectured on fire reinsurance; W. H. 
Curwen, assistant marine manager 
Royal-Liverpool, who gave the two ma- 
rine lectures; Kenneth R. Thompson of 
Duncan & Mount, United States gen- 
eral counsel for London Lloyds; Joseph 
Raywid, who heads his own insurance 
accounting firm and who lectured on ac- 
counting and statistics in reinsurance; 


and Henry Carter, chairman of the 
United States board of Caledonian, who 
gave the concluding lecture and dis- 


cussed some of the trends in the London 
reinsurance market. 


Some of Those Attending 


Among the insurance men from 
abroad who took the course were R. E. 
Singer, an alumnus of Berlin and Ham- 
burg universities and holder of doctor of 
economics degree, who is now a broker 
and loss adjuster in New York; A. F. 
Coen, former Trieste insurance man 
who handled reinsurance transactions of 
several Trieste companies of which he 
was a director; Robert Goerling, who 
succeeded his father as head of the 
Goerling insurance interests, among the 
largest in pre-war Germany; Tsong Yao 
Lieu, former assistant manager of the 
Hangchow branch of China Assurance, 
who came to New York in 1941 and is 
now with Universal Trading, a Chinese 
government agency; and Joseph Pick, 
former Czechoslovakian reinsurance ex- 
pert now with Hagedorn & Co., New 
York City brokers, as a general aver- 
age adjuster. 

For the European reinsurance men 
the course furnished an opportunity to 
brush up on American reinsurance terms 
and metkods differing from those used 
abroad. 


under the policy was discharged by re- 
storing the damaged property, by the 
insurer, or out of payments thereunder 
to the insured, or otherwise. No waiver 
pursuant to paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion shall modify this paragraph (4d). 

(e) Upon the creditor (or trustee or 
other person) collecting the proceeds of 
any insurance contract, or other sum 
from any source by reason of loss of or 
damage to the mortgaged property, he 
shall be obligated to account for same, 
by applying it on the indebtedness, or by 
restoring the property to the extent the 
expenditure of such proceeds will permit. 
As to any portion of such proceeds the 
mortgagee is not entitled to retain (for 
credit on such indebtedness or by reason 
of other legal right) he shall hold and 
be obligated to pay over the same as 
trustee for the United States and for 
the debtor, as their respective interest 
may appear. 

(f) Nothing in these regulations shall 
operate to prevent the veteran from pro- 
euring acceptable insurance’ through 
any authorized insurance agent or bro- 
ker he selects. In all cases the insur- 
ance carrier shall be one licensed to do 
such business in the state wherein the 
property is situated. 


In the announcement in regard to 
the business loans to veterans it does 
not appear that such loans can be used 
to start local insurance agencies. 


Insurance asiiieone 
Nominate Dickinson 
as President Again 


Frank G. Dickinson, University of II- 
linois, has been nominated for reelection 
as president of the 
American Associa- 
tion of University 
Teachers of Insur- 
ance. The associa- 
tion will not hold a 
meeting again this 
year and will con- 
duct a mail ballot 
as before. 

. A. Kulp and 
C. A. Kline, both 
of University of 
Pennsylvania, were 
renominated for 
vice-president and 
secretary and C. L. 
Parry was nominated for executive com- 
mittee, succeeding H. J. Loman. 

The association will again publish a 
volume of proceedings instead of a con- 
vention, with Professor Kulp, chairman 
publications committee, as editor. 





F. G. Dickinson 


Cal. Attorney General Rules 
on Practices Under Certain 
Floater Coverages 


_Attorney General Kenny of Califor- 
nia at the request of Commissioner Gar- 
rison has clarified the state insurance 
law applicable to installment sales float- 
ers, bailee’s customers’ and _ furriers’ 
customers’ policies. 

Mr. Garrison asked whether, under an 
installment sales floater or bailee’s cus- 
tomers’ policy, the vendor-employer 
could retain any portion of the money 
charged the customer for insurance un- 
less an insurance license is issued to 
him; whether the insurance company is 
charged with knowledge of the acts of 
the employe of a vendor or bailee so as 
to put the company in position of vio- 
lating the law if commission is retained 
by the vendor-employer, and if a bailee 
is required to notify customers of in- 
surance limits where a charge is made 


for coverage which may not be suffi- 
cient to cover the full value of the 
goods. 


Defines Premium 


The attorney general stated that the 
money collected for insurance by a ven- 
dor or a bailee is a premium and re- 
tention of any part of it without the 
consent of the insurer is payment of 
commission in violation of the law. 
Completion and delivery of the certifi- 
cate of coverage are expressly exempted 
from licensing if there is no commis- 
sion though in the case of laundry 
bundle insurance there is no contractual 
relationship between insurer and cus- 
tomer, since no certificate is issued, and 
insurer cannot be held responsible for 
bailee’s misrepresentation. The laundry 
owner may be held personally liable 
for failure to obtain necessary insur- 
ance if representation was made that 
full coverage existed, the attorney gen- 
eral held. 

An insurance company authorizing 
such underwriting by an unlicensed per- 
son is charged with knowledge of such 
person’s acts, as in the case of a licensed 
agent. 

Allowance to the employer would be 
an unlawful rebate. 


New Agency at Marion, Ind. 


Joseph E. Bales has resigned as man- 
ager of the Earnhart agency at Marion, 
Ind., to establish a new local agency 
there. After traveling in Indiana as a 
field man for several different com- 
panies, Mr. Bales went to Marion in 
1937 as manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the. South Marion State 
Bank. He has a good background of 
field and local agency experience. 


December 28, 1944 








"Seek to Curb Huge 
Federal Building, 
Property Loss 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Action look- 
ing toward improvement in fire protec- 
tion of government buildings and prop- 
erty was taken at a meeting here of the 
Federal Fire Council in charge of W. E. 
Reynolds, Public Buildings Administra- 
tion. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, the fire record committee reported, 
fires reported by 11 departments and 
agencies damaged property valued at 
$38,777,000. There were 5815 fires, re- 
sulting in 107 fatalities and 595 personal 
injuries. 

The committee on inspection and inter- 
departmental cooperation recommended 
a number of changes in the manual of 
fire loss prevention, covering manual 
and automatic fire alarm systems, watch- 
men’s supervisory systems, municipal 
fire alarms, etc. 

The construction committee reviewed 
plans for new government buildings 
with respect to fire prevention and pro- 
tection, and made suggestions for im- 
proving efficiency and adequacy of ex- 
its, fire alarm and other equipment, 
structural resistance, etc. 

The committee on fire hazards re- 
ported on ‘survey and ‘inspection of 
buildings already’ constructed—some 15 
or 20 in Washington, and others in 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Atlanta. 

The committee on apparatus and de- 
vices reported adoption by the Public 
Buildings Administration of its recom- 
mendation that dormitories and cafeteria 
buildings for the WAVES be fully 
equipped with fire alarm and prevention 
devices. 

The committee of protection of gov- 
ernment records reported action to es- 
tablish more effective precautions and 
better facilities for handling of nitrate 
film; planning for obtaining additional 
fire resistive space suitable for safe stor- 
age of certain records, and facilitating 
disposal of accumulated useless records 
creating fire hazards. 

The committee recommended review 
of construction plans, more adequate 
procedures, periodic inspections for de- 
tection of fire hazards, establishment 
and maintenance of safe operating prac- 
tice, compliance with generally accepted 
standards, study of war-time fire pro- 
tection activities; also training programs 
for employes and investigators. Finally, 
standard automatic sprinkler protection 
was recommended for warehouses and 
contents of value to “merit such pro- 
tection.” 


Hubbell Leaves G. & R. to 
Join National Inspection 


Richard M. Hubbell, state agent in 
Indiana for Globe & Rutgers, is resign- 
ing Jan. 1 to join the National Inspec- 
tion Company in Indianapolis. His 
father, J. G. Hubbell, is associate man- 
ager of National Inspection at the head 
office in Chicago 


Putnam Retires as Rockford 
Manager of National Fire 


The retirement of Dyer C. Putnam, 
manager of National Fire’s Forest City 
service office at Rockford, IIll., is an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Putnam has completed 49 years 
in the business, having joined Forest 
City Insurance Company in 1896 and 
since 1914, when National Fire pur- 
chased Forest City, he has been an em- 
ploye of the company. 


Mr. Putnam’s long. service with 
National Fire enables him to retire 
under the company’s liberal employ- 


ment pension program. 

Special Agent G. R. Harvey will as- 
sume full charge of the rey Cit 
office and will be assisted by J “e 
Rippetoe. 
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Labor Department Official Discusses 
Insurance and the Wage-Hour Act 


The wage and hour and public con- 
tracts division of the U. S. Department 
of Labor recently volunteered to pre- 
pare an article for THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER On insurance and the wage 
hour act. Receiving a favorable re- 
sponse the wage and hour division sub- 
mitted the following discourse by Mary 
E. Lyddane of the division: 

The wage-hour law has just com- 
pleted six years as America’s first fed- 
eral minimum wage legislation and a re- 
cent wage order, one of two final 
orders, brought the wage floor for in- 
surance workers up to the 40 cents an 
hour rate now universal for the 21 mil- 
lion workers protected by the act. 

Insurance people know well what this 
increase in the minimum wage rate for 
sO many means in terms of potential 
business. The wage-hour law—the fair 
labor standards act of 1938—stands as a 
guard against substandard pay after the 
war and as the basis of our peacetime 
wage structure. 

Probably nine but of 10 persons be- 
lieve that no one today earns less than 40 
cents an hour. That this belief is falla- 
cious is evidenced by the fact that the 
wage-hour division is still obtaining for 
workers restitution resulting from fail- 
ure to pay a minimum wage of as little 
as $12 for a 40-hour workweek, on the 
basis of the 30-cent minimum wage pre- 
vailing prior to July, 1944. In the past 
fiscal year the division secured $18% 
million in restitution ordered paid or 
agreed to for more than half a million 
workers in 20,600 establishments. Over 
one-quarter of these establishments had 
failed to pay the minimum hourly wage. 


Found Insurance Violations 


How did the insurance field stand in 
this accounting? Of course, not all insur- 
ance firms were inspected. Checks were 
made on the receipt of complaints or in 
cases where the division had cause to 
believe violations taking place. The di- 
vision found that one-eighth of the in- 
spected insurance firms in monetary vio- 
lation of the act had failed the pay the 
then applicable minimum wage of 30 
cents an hour. During the year previ- 
ous to the effective date of the 40 cent 
wage order, July 17, 1944, a total of 77 
insurance firms agreed to or were 
ordered to pay to 2,672 underpaid em- 
ployes restitution amounting to $35,000. 

Many inspected firms maintain that 
their violations of the act are uninten- 
tional, and that they stem mainly from 
confusion on the part of the employer, 
chiefly as to the “white collar” exemption 
from overtime provisions of the act. 
This article seeks to explain the regula- 
tions governing this exemption, and 
presents in conclusion the basic con- 
cepts of coverage under the act in re- 
spect to insurance businesses. As an 
aid the employer, the division has from 
time to time issued explanatory bulle- 
tins on problems peculiar to insurance 
firms. These are available upon request 
from the National Office of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
Sions, 165 West 46th street, New York 
19, N Y., or from any field office. 

It should be borne constantly in mind 
that the requirements for exemption of 
employes under part 541 of regulations 
do not consist solely of a salary qualifi- 
cation. To often the divisions have 
found that employers believe anyone in 
a supervisory job drawing $30 a week or 
more is exempt and that all persons 
earning $200 a month or $50 a week are 
likewise outside the overtime provisions 
of the law. These false conclusions are 
Particularly incautious today when 
many “white collar” employes are for 
the first time earning larger wages al- 
though still performing non-exempt 
work. 

The salary qualification under section 
13a(1) of the law is only one of a num- 
ber of qualifications of equal impor- 
tance, all of which must be fulfilled to 
gain the exemption. Just as pertinent 
are the functions of the job held by the 


worker. The responsibility for mak- 
ing the correct classification is in all 
cases upon the employer who holds his 
employe exempt, and who should con- 
sult the regional office of the wage and 
hour division in all instances in which 
the status of an employe is not entirely 
clear and which he cannot resolve by di- 
rect reference to the regulations. 

The following summary of the re- 
quirements of the regulations are basic 
and must be met before an employe who 
performs the duties described under one 
of the exempt classifications may be ex- 
empted from the wage and hour provi- 
sions of the fair labor standards act: 


(1) Executive 

(a) Minimum pay—$30 a week, on a 
salary basis, and 

(b) Must have as his primary duty the 
management of an establishment or a 
recognized department, and 

(c) Must customarily and regularly di- 
rect the work of other employes and ex- 
ercise discretionary powers; must have 
authority to hire or fire or make sugges- 
tions and recommendations which will 
be given particular weight, as to the 
hiring, firing, advancement and promo- 
tion of the subordinate employes, and 

(d) Must not perform nonexempt work 
(work of the same nature as that per- 
formed by nonexempt employes) more 
than 20% of the number of hours worked 
in the workweek by the nonexempt 
employes under his direction, except 
where the employe is in sole charge of 
an independent establishment or a physi- 
cally separated branch of an establish- 
ment. 

(2) Administrative 

(a) Minimum pay—$200 a month or $50 
a week, on a salary or fee basis, and 

(b) Must, with the exercise of discre- 
tion and independent judgment 

(1) regularly and directly assist an 
executive or administrative employe, 
where such assistance is non-manual in 
nature, or 

(2) perform under only general super- 
vision, responsible non-manual office or 
field work, directly related to manage- 
ment policies or general business opera- 
tions, along specialized or technical lines 
requiring special training, experience or 
knowledge, or 

(3) execute only under general super- 
vision non-manual assignments and tasks 
directly related to management policies 
or general business operations. 

(3) Professional 

(a) Minimum pay—$200 a month or $50 
a week on a salary or fee basis, except 
in cases of the licensed practice of law 
or medicine, and 

(b) Must consistently exercise discre- 
tion and judgment in the performance 
of non-routine work of an intellectual 
character requiring knowledge which is 
ordinarily acquired through professional 
study, or work in a field of artistic en- 
deavor which is predominantly original 
and creative in character, and 

(c) May perform no more than 20% 
non-exempt work. 

(4) Outside Salesman 

(a) Must be employed for the purpose 
of and must be regularly engaged away 
from the employer’s place of business in 
making sales or in obtaining orders or 
contracts for facilities to be paid for by 
the client or customer, and 

(b) May perform no more than 20% 
non-exempt work. 


Emphasis on Job Itself 


In applying these regulations to in- 
surance jobs, first emphasis should al- 
ways be placed upon the job itself, not 
the salary. Managers and assistant man- 
agers, as well as branch and sales man- 
agers, would generally meet the require- 
ments of sec. 541.1 or 541.2 of the regu- 
lations. Attorneys, physicians and other 
professional employes employed by in- 
surance companies will generally qualify 
for exemption as employes employed “in 
a bona fide ... professional ... capac- 
ity.” Agents and solicitors (including 
employes who engaged in the solicitation 
and sale of insurance contracts), indus- 
trial insurance agents or debit men, are 
generally exempt as outside salesmen. 

The consistent position of the division 
(recently buttressed by the U. Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association case under 
the anti-trust laws), has been to regard 
employes employed in the home office 
of an insurance company as covered by 
the act if the company operates in more 
states than one, or if the activities of 
such employes contribute to the regular 
and continuous use by the company of 
the mails and other channels and instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce and 
communication. 


Interstate Test Explained 


The division considers a company to 
be operating in more states than one if 
it operates a branch office, or actively 
operates through the means of a general 
agency. in a state or county, other than 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


Dowd Assistant Southern 
Manager of Employers Group 


Alton L. Dowd, who has been with 
the southern department of the Em- 
ployers group since 1927, has been ap- 
pointed assistant resident manager of 
that department. He started in the 
southern department as a junior account- 
ant. About a year later he was given 
charge of the accounts department. In 
1937 he was transferred to the under- 
writing department and in 1939 became 
chief underwriter of the casualty depart- 
ment, as well as office manager. 

Last August he assumed supervision 
of the bond department in addition, 
acting as chief underwriter for all lines. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina. 


Paramount Fire Parley 
in New York March 5-6 


The meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee of producers of Paramount Fire, 
which previously has been held in New 
York about the middle of January, this 
year is scheduled for March 5-6. The 
later date was selected in order to give 
the management time to prepare the 
statistics for the previous year for pres- 
entation to the group. It is expected that 
the group this year will number about 
150. Those who meet their production 
quotas for the year are eligible to at- 
tend at company expense. The advisory 
group does not include any officers or 
directors. Chairman of the advisory 
committee is Lancaster W. Collins of 
Baton Rouge. 

The gross premium writings of Para- 
mount Fire for 1944 will amount to 
about $1,400,000. The business is re- 
insured 100% by Home and then 25% 
is taken back by Paramount as a ret- 
rocession. Paramount is now writing 
automobile and marine insurance and in 
fire and allied lines it is handling special 
hazard and other risks in addition to 
the preferred classifications upon which 
it originally specialized. The directorate 
of 26 includes every living past presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 


Whitlock Legislative Chairman 


BOSTON-—J. Lawton Whitlock, Bos- 
ton manager of Century Indemnity and 
Standard Surety & Casualty and former 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts, has been appointed chair- 
man of the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies legislative committee for Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. He suc- 
ceeds Capt. James P. Parker of O’Neil 
& Parker, New England managers of 
U. S. F. & G., who has filled the posi- 
tion for 13 years and has just retired. 


Olympic Applies for License 

LOS ANGELES—Olympic _Insur- 
ance Co., being organized by the Pa- 
cific Finance Co., has completed all its 
financial arrangements and has applied 
for a license to write automobile insur- 
ance in California. 


Scott P. Bradish Retires 


PORTLAND, ME. —Scott P. Bfa- 
dish, divisional manager of the Maine 
stamping office of the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association, is 
retiring and will be succeeded by Walter 
E. Hook, who has been his assistant. 
Mr. Bradish had been manager of the 
office since 1914. Mr. Hook before go- 
ing to the stamping office owned an 
agency in Eastport, Me. 


Change in Madison Agency 

Wittwer & Webster, Madison, Wis., 
has succeeded the Wittwer, Kalbskopf 
& Webster agency, following the pur- 
chase of the interests of R. J. Kalbskopf 
by H. L. Wittwer, now president, and 
L. N. Webster, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Kalbskopf recently 
resigned as treasurer of Farmers Mutual 
Automobile and State Farm Mutual of 
that city. 


‘der two laws, 


Study $100 Month 
Guaranty for Self 
Employed Veteran 


More Interest in That 
Provision Than in Training 
School Feature 


WASHINGTON—Training of vet- 
erans at government expense to engage 
in the insurance business is possible un- 
Veterans Administration 
officials say. During the period of such 
training the veteran is entitled under the 
G.I. bill, Public Law 346, to govern- 
ment compensation, if a single man, at 
$50 per month, if married, $75. Govern- 
ment pays his tuition up to $500 at an 
educational institution or company 
school, or in a facility, approved by state 
authorities designated by state gover- 
nors. Government pays for books, tools, 
equipment, supplies, used in veterans’ 
training. } 

Under unemployment compensation 
features of the G.I. bill, VA officials 
say, a veteran self-employed as an in- 
surance agent, whose net earnings fall 
below $100 for the preceding calendar 
month, may receive payment from 
Uncle Sam of the difference between 
his earnings and $100. This would, in 
general, guarantee a veteran operating 
as a self-employed insurance agent, a 
net income of $100 per month for his 
first year in that field. 

Maurice Collins, Veterans Administra- 
tion director of finance, says unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans depends 
upon their length of military service. 
They get eight weeks credit for the first 
90 days service, and so on up to a maxi- 
mum of 52 weeks credit. Five weeks 
are written off the 52 weeks for each 
month of self-employment. However, 
Mr. Collins emphasized that a veteran 
quickly loses his unemployment compen- 
sation credits if he works for anybody 
else, even part time. 


Covered in Regulations 


This and other features are covered 
in regulations issued by the veterans ad- 
ministrator. They provide a_ regular 
form for reporting income and business 


expenses on a cash basis. Expenses 
listed include, business, rent, light, 
power, heat, taxes, licenses, employes’ 


wages, and other. Self-employment of a 
veteran engaging in more than one line 
of activity is recognized. The regula- 
tions are in general terms, but officials 
state they are applicable to veterans 
engaged in insurance. 

Under public law 16, providing for 
training disabled veterans only, a vet- 
eran may be trained in insurance work, 
A. L. Combs, chief of veterans adminis- 
tration division, says, upon determina- 
tion by Gen. Hines and the individual 
veteran on various factors, such as 
course, institution, background, etc. In 
practice, however, details of these cases 
are said to be handled largely by field 
offices of the administration, located in 
each state. 


Many Insurance Inquiries 


Officials say many conferences have 
been had with insurance representatives, 
and inquiries received from them, con- 
cerning training courses for veterans 
under public law 16. The attitude ex- 
pressed by the administration is that 
any time a company may have room or 


facilities for taking on veterans for 
training, the administration will be 
“happy” to take advantage of the same. 


The disabled veteran would enter such 
facilities, officials say, as a result of 
understandings with the man and the 
administration that that was the course 
(CONTINUED. ON PAGE 20) 
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Demand for Excess Cover in Large Amounts 
RINGLING FIRE AND CLEVELAND EXPLOSION AROUSE KEEN INTEREST 


By LESTER A. MENEGAY 


Vice - president of Excess Under- 
writers, Inc., New York 


Two recent catastrophies—the East 
Ohio Gas Company explosion and fire 
at Cleveland and the Ringling circus 
fire at Hartford—plus a number of less 
spectacular disasters involving heavy 
third-party liability, have created keen 
interest among insured in buying ex- 
cess coverage for very large amounts. 
Just recently a large gas company has 
been seeking $2 million excess over the 
$1 million it already had which would“ 
give it a total of $3.1 million total cov- 
erage Many other inguiries have come 
in and it is apparent that numerous sub- 
stantial insured have come to realize 
that there is a definite need for limits 
far higher aon they have been in the 
habit of considering adequate. 

Even in states which have a statu- 
tory limit of $10,000 or so on the amount 
recoverable for a_ so-called wrongful 
death, it is only necessary to multiply 
this limit by the number of people who 
might be involved to see that a corpora- 
tion cannot consider itself safe without 
very high amounts of coverage. There is 
of course the possibility that there will 
be many permanent injury cases where 
the awards will run far higher than the 
death awards. 


Other Large Losses 


Besides the Hartford and Cleveland 
disasters there was the Easton, Pa., gas 
works explosion of Oct. 24, 1943, which 
will probably work out to a total in- 
surance cost of about $150,000; a tur- 
bine explosion Feb. 14, 1944, at the Lay 
Dam plant of the Alabama Power Co., 
which wiil cost about $450,000 and 
which killed seven employes and injured 
several others; the explosion of a paper 
manufacturing digester July 5, 1944, at 
the Savannah plant of the Union Bag & 
Paper Company resulting in a loss of 
about $75,000; the explosion of an 
“economizer” at the West Virginia 
power plant of American Gas & Elec- 
tric Aug. 20, 1944, which will work out 
to about $150,000 in paid claims. 

The interest that is being shown by 
sO many insured and the real need for 
excess casualty coverage points up the 
advisability and desirability of wider 
knowledge about this form of insurance. 
Unfortunately the subject is one about 
which there is not too much informa- 
tion readily available in book form for 
the agent to absorb by personal study. 
In recent years companies interested 
in the development of excess casualty 
insurance ‘have distributed pamphlets 
and circular letters describing its uses 
and benefits. Any who have received 
such material will do well to hold on to 
it for it may prove useful. 


History of the Cover 


The history of excess casualty insur- 
ance is brief when compared to that of 
marine insurance, fire insurance and 
even direct casualty insurance. The fore- 
runner of excess casualty insurance by 
many years appears to be the issuance 
of excess of loss reinsurance in con- 
nection with fire business during the 
latter part of the 19th century by un- 
derwriters at London Lloyds. With the 
development of casualty insurance and 
the flexibility of rates for excess insur- 
ance limits, underwriters at Lloyds 
soon realized that the basis for under- 
writing and rating of excess of loss re- 
insurance could be applied to excess 
casualty insurance. From that time on, 
underwriters at Lloyds were receptive 
to excess casualty insurance and so this 
form of insurance protection became 
more frequently used. Insurance of. this 
kind was placed on risks domestic of 
the United States. with some degree of 
frequency beginning about 1916 but 


such insurance was placed with under- 
writers at Lloyds as there then was no 
domestic market available. Within the 
following five years domestic reinsur- 
ance companies commenced to take an 
interest in excess casualty insurance and 
liability was assumed by such companies 
but styled in most every case as excess 
reinsurance. Then, as now, such con- 
tracts were issued by a reinsurance 
company directly to an assured but in 
excess of a primary policy of casualty 
insurance—known as the underlying 
policy—or in the case of a self-insured— 
in excess of the self-insured’s retention 
—and as such was not really reinsur- 
ance—as the risk was not insured over 
again—but was actually a direct excess 
casualty insurance contract between the 
company and the assured. In order to 
distinguish the difference in the pre- 
mium writings of the reinsurance com- 
panies undertaking such business—the 
reinsurance premiums written were set 
out as one class of business—and di- 
rect excess casualty insurance premiums 
as another. Thus the proper title for 
this particular form of insurance was 
established. 


Excess Casualty Insurers 


It is insurance written directly in ex- 
cess of the limits of a primary policy 
of casualty insurance or in excess of a 
self-insured’s net retention. It may fol- 
low the same form as covered by the 
primary policy or it may cover only a 
portion—that is, a primary policy may 
be written to cover public liability and 
also property damage, whereas the ex- 
cess may cover either the public lia- 
bility only or the property damage only. 
It may also be written to cover all of 
the operations included in the primary 
policy or it may apply to only part of 
them. The excess casualty insurance 
contract provides indemnity to the as- 
sured or the self-insured, whichever the 
case may be, for loss by reason of lia- 
bility imposed by law upon the assured 
or self-insured for damages resulting 
from an accident which arises out of 
the assured’s or self-insured’s operations 
as covered and for liability covered— 
provided always that the accident occurs 
during the contract period but liability 
is only in excess of the primary policy 
limits or the self-insured’s retention and 
then only up to the limit of liability of 
the excess casualty insurance contract. 

The application of excess casualty in- 
surance is relatively simple. It is actually 
the dividing of the total policy limits «o 
that the first limits are insured with a 
primary writing company. Then an ex- 
cess casualty insurance contract is ar- 
ranged for those limits in excess of the 
primary policy limits. The same under- 
writing information as furnished the 
primary writing company is required by 
the excess carrier except that the loss 
record need only involve those losses 
which are in excess of the primary 
carrier’s policy limits. The next step is 
for the excess underwriter to determine 
a rate. If the risk is acceptable the rate 
developed will in most instances be a 
rate which will be less than that ordi- 
narily charged if the full limits were 
placed with the primary writing com- 
pany—subject, of course, to state regu- 
latory factors. If an excess casualty in- 
surance contract is desired, then the 
agent furnishes the excess carrier with 
a copy of the primary carrier’s daily 
report. If specific coverage is provided, 
then the premium is charged accord- 
ingly—but in most cases a deposit pre- 
mium is charged and an adjustment is 
made at expiration—automatic coverage 
being afforded for any additional equip- 
ment or operations as the case may 
be. This eliminates the necessity of hhav- 
ing both the primary and excess issue 
endorsements as these changes occur. 

In the case of self-insurance, the same 
underwriting information is required by 


the excess carrier and, in addition, a 
complete outline of the claim handling 
facilities of the self-insurer—also a finan- 
cial statement which will guide the ex- 
cess carrier in determining the self- 
insurer’s ability to meet its own obliga- 
tions with regard to their retained lia- 
bility. 

In either case, that is, in excess of 
primary insurance or self-insurance if 
a claim occurs which is likely to involve 
the excess carrier, notice to the excess 
carrier should be given immediately. 
The excess carrier then cooperates with 
the primary carrier or the self-insurer 
in an effort to complete a satisfactory 
loss adjustment. 

The direct excess casualty insurance 
contract is designed to absorb the un- 
usual or catastrophic loss. Normal losses 
are taken care of by the primary carrier. 
Loss frequency, therefore, is usually of 
little concern to the excess carrier. It is, 
however, of great concern to the pri- 
mary carrier, for as an uncontrollable 
loss ratio rises the primary carrier re- 
sorts to its only relief—cancellation— 
the risk then seeks another carrier with 
the same experience—resulting conse- 
quence the same—cancellation—this 
same experience reoccurs—finally the 
market for the risk thins out—and 
finally fades out entirely—result self-in- 
surance, the last resort. A prospect for 
excess Casualty insurance is thereby de- 
veloped and the agent having some 
knowledge of its application can retain 
this account which otherwise would be 
lost to him together with ali other col- 
lateral lines. 

Another case is the risk with excel- 
lent experience, in fact, so good that 
even with all credits applied the as- 
sured feels his premium is too high. He 
decides to self-insure. This risk would 
also be lost by the agent who had no 
knowledge of excess casualty insurance 
—here is an excellent opportunity for 
an agent to provide the assured with a 
contract to absorb the unusual or ca- 
tastrophic loss. In this case, if a large 
loss occurred at the outset of the self- 
insurance program, the _ self-insurer 
might be financially embarrassed. Here 
again the agent would be able to retain 
an account which might otherwise be 
lost. 

Other prospects for excess casualty 
insurance are those risks presently in- 
sured—they are insurance minded and 
with the present day expansion of op- 
erations, some assured may not realize 
the increase of hazard in their particu- 
lar operations. If you have the opportu- 
nity of observing such conditions, why 
not bring them to the assured’s attention 
—your assured might be interested in 
purchasing additional limits. 





Opportunity in Peak Lines 


There are occasions when the policy 
limit required is far beyond the limits 
of your company’s reinsurance treaty— 
when such an occasion arises the excess 
limits can be covered by an excess cas- 
ualty insurance contract. 

Then there are those risks which, 
under normal conditions, the company 
you represent may not be interested in 
writing for large limits due to the classi- 
fication of operations to be covered. 
Excess limits may be covered in most 
cases under a direct excess casualty in- 
surance contract. 

Perhaps the aforementioned condi- 
tions have not yet presented themselves 
to you as an agent and you ask, if ex- 
cess casualty insurance can be used in 
connection with the every day risk— 
the answer is no—it is not generally 
used on any risk where a premium of 
less than $250 is developed for the ex- 
cess limits—in other words, it does not, 
for example, apply to individual auto- 
mobile lines or to L. & T. coverage 
on a private dwelling. 

Excess casualty insurance may only 


be written in connection with work- 
men’s compensation when an assured 
becomes a self-insurer as the standard 
workmen’s compensation policy is un- 
limited as to the amount of coverage 
and, therefore, it is not possible to di- 
vide the coverage between a primary 
and an excess carrier. However, if an 
assured qualifies as a self-insurer then 
an excess casualty insurance contract 
can be written to provide protection for 
a limited amount in excess of the self- 
insured’s retained amount of liability. 

In 1943 domestic companies wrote 
approximately $2,250,000 in excess cas- 
ualty insurance premiums—I would 
guess that an amount of $1,500,000 in 
excess casualty insurance premiums was 
written by unadmitted carriers on risks 
domestic of the United States. The to- 
tal approximates $3,750,000 which is not 
by any means a staggering sum when 
compared to the total*premium volume 
of all casualty premiums written. I 
mention this so that you may to some 
extent appreciate the future possibilities 
for excess casualty insurance—there 
may come a period of wing clipping 
when your assured may seek to conserve 
every dollar that they possibly can— 
when that time comes, be in a position 
to serve your assured by using excess 
casualty insurance which continues the 
same amount of protection but at a 
lesser cost. However, it may not be a 
bad idea to offer your assured the ad- 
vantages of excess casualty insurance 
before the time mentioned arrives—if 
you do not—someone else may. 


President Signs Crop 
Insurance Measure 


WASHINGTON—tThe President has 
signed the crop insurance bill and the 
flood control bill which authorized $1 
billion construction expenditures, post- 
war. 


More Money for Commissioner 


NASHVILLE, TENN.— Governor- 
elect McCord, who takes. office Jan. 16, 
plans to ask the legislature to raise the 
salary of the insurance commissioner, 
which is now $5,000. 

Although McCord has indicated that 
he will not name his cabinet members 
until after Jan. 1, it still appears that 
Commissioner McCormack will be re- 
tained, in which case there probably will 
be closer cooperation between commis- 
sioner and governor than for the past 
six years. Governor Cooper has been 
a strong advocate of self-insurance and 
has endeavored to establish such a fund 
covering state property. 


Meine Great Eastern Special Agent 

Henry Meine, treasurer of the New 
Rochelle (N. Y¥.) Agency, has joined 
Great Eastern Fire of White Plains, 
N. Y., as special agent, succeeding G. F. 
Thomas, who left to become general ad- 
juster of the Phoenix of Hartford group, 
of which Great Eastern is a member. 

Mr. Meine started with the New Ro- 
chelle Agency, working after school, and 
in 1923 joined the organization, special- 
izing in casualty and inland marine, for 
which lines he became underwriter in 
1936. He has been treasurer since 1940. 
There has long been a close association 
between th agency and Great Eastern, 
President A. C. Stevens of the latter 
being a director of the agency. 


Big Fire in Kansas City 

KANSAS CITY—Fire early Wednes- 
day destroyed the building at 710 Cen- 
tral here, and warehouse stocks of S. C. 
Johnson & Sons (Johnson’s wax), writ- 
ten under an interstate form; of Sharp 
& Dohme, and of Allied Stores, Inc. 
The loss is expected to run several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
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The AIR AGE has begun! 


Postwar planners visualize a whole new era of 
transport, based upon new concepts of speed 
and directness. Alert Agents will become the 
Aviation Insurance Experts of their com- 
munities. Are you prepared for The Air Age 
already upon us? 
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~ > ~ yonte america Looms Ahead! 


Announces NEW Simplified 
AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT POLICY 


North America has done it again! Today, This broad Policy is now available at 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 0 increase in rates! Policies can be 
America announces a new, simplified written to cover passengers, pilots and 


Air Travel Accident Policy that makes airline employees, and can be endorsed 
oll cthess coum GhAbesbtoned. to cover in any licensed plane, whether 
privately or commercially operated. Cov- 
' erage up to $200,000 can be obtained. 
examine his Accident Policy to know This is the kind of Air Travel Accident 
that he is covered on the air trip he is 


No longer does the insured have to 


Insurance the public wants. Get sample 
about to take. He is insuredon any trip policies, rate schedules, advertising ma- 
while in aircraft operated by a regular terial, now, from the North America 
airline in and between the Americas, Companies Office to which you report 
the West Indies, Bermuda and New- business and be the first to sell it in 


foundland. your community! 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


| NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Aileclelrhia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 








PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE e BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Gives Up Siiemiinee 
Educational Enterprise 


MILWAUKEE — After organizing 
two separate corporations to engage in 
the insurance agency business and con- 
duct an educational institution, Burton 
Ambrose announces he has decided to 
abandon his original purposes. Mr. 
Ambrose is an instructor in Milwaukee 
schools and lives at 2138 North 7th 
street. He now plans to enter into in- 
surance on a part time basis during the 
school year and full time during the 
summer vacation months. 

With John F. Fisher and Louis W. 
Steckbar, Mr. Ambrose incorporated the 
American College of Life & Casualty 
Insurance Underwriters. The purposes 
given were to organize, establish, main- 
tain and conduct a general insurance 
agency. Later he organized another 
corporation under the name of Wiscon- 
sin College of Life & Casuaity Insur- 
ance Underwriters. The purposes listed 
were to organize, establish, maintain 
and conduct an institution of learning; 
and a general insurance agency. 

It was learned from several sources 
who investigated the matter that Mr. 
Ambrose intended to establish an insur- 
ance agency as the school for an educa- 
tional course in life and casualty under- 


writing, also providing textbooks and 
giving instructions. he insurance 
agency hiring graduates would pay the 
“college” a percentage on the first earn- 
ings of the graduates as a fee. Offices 
were rented in the Empire building. 
After a number of life and casualty men 
and the Better Business Bureau dis- 
cussed the plan with Mr. Ambrose, he 
decided his plan was impractical and an- 
nounced he was abandoning the idea, 
also vacating the leased quarters. His 
immediate plans are to take up insur- 
ance underwriting, in addition to his 
teaching profession. 





Thos. F. Myring, secretary of Atlas, 
died at Hackensack hospital at the age 
of 55. He attended New York Univer- 
sity and then started with Continental 
in 1904. He went with Atlas in 1918 
and later was named secretary in charge 
of sprinklered risk, inland marine and 
automobile. He was chairman of the 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference and Ex- 
plosion Conference. 

Samuel L. Nussman, 37, assistant sec- 
retary of the Davenport Insurance Cor- 
poration agency of Richmond, Va., died 
Christmas Day. He was formerly with 
the Virginia rating bureau and was a 
member of the Virginia Blue Goose. 








There are specialists for every type of 
insurance. Correspondingly there are 
specialists on insurance for every area. 
Latin America is one of those areas 
where local conditions and regulations 
make the services of on-the-spot special- 
ists in insurance invaluable. 

ULTRAMAR, specializing in Latin Amer- 
ican insurance, is a reliable and thor- 
oughly experienced international organ- 
ization. Through its offices, agencies and 
correspondents throughout the hemi- 





international Insurance N. 


sunt erin auenean SPECIALISTS 


sphere, it serves as Foreign Managers 
for top-ranking U. S. and Latin Ameri- 
can insurance companies providing al- 
most every kind of coverage. 

There are three basic advantages to 
dealing with ULTRAMAR: 1—Prompt, 
time-saving settlement. 2— Convenient, 
direct adjustment under uniform condi- 
tions and terms. 3—Payment in either 
U. S. or local currency, as desired. 

Queries are invited from individuals, 
insurance companies, agents, brokers, 
and business houses anywhere in the 
Americas. Address whichever office is 
most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio La 
Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. Phone: M-9869. 


IN NEW YORK: Oficinas de 
Ultramar S. A. of New York, 
80 John Street, New York 7, 
.Phone:WHitehall 3-9690. D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 


IN MEXICO CITY: Oficinas de 
Ultramar de MexicoS.A.,lsabel 
La Catélica, No. 45, Mexico, 


Banker Stresses Value of 
Insurance in Making 
Small Business Loan 


Carl Bimson, vice-president of Valley 
National Bank of Phoeniz, Ariz., in ad- 
dressing a recent bankers’ meeting at 
San Francisco on small business de- 
partments in banks, emphasized the im- 
portance of the bank insisting on proper 
insurance coverage in connection with 
a small business loan. The meeting 
was that of the small business credit 
commission of the American Bankers 
Association. 

In making loans to sole proprietor- 
ships, partnerships and small corpora- 
tions continuance of the operation of 
the business during the term of the loan 
and continuance of the management 
during the term of the loan are of the 
utmost importance, he said. 

Both of these objectives can be better 
assured by proper insurance coverage. 

A business that is closed down due to 
fire or severe loss resulting from inade- 
quate public liability insurance menaces 
the ability of a business to continue to 
make reductions in its loan. A banker 
can be_ thoroughly well protected 
against these cdntingencies if the busi- 
ness is properly covered by fire insur- 
ance, public liability, U. & O. and ren- 
tal insurance. 

Continuance of the management dur- 
ing the term of the loan can be better 
protected through either group life in- 
surance or by ascertaining that the ap- 
plicant has sufficient life insurance of his 
own to give the bank proper protection 
in the event of his death, where other 


collateral security is not taken and 
where the assets of the business are 
marginal. 

Most small businesses, he said, do 


not carry sufficient insurance or proper 
insurance to protect the loan and too 
many credit officers do not investigate 
the insurance carried sufficiently. 

Mr. Bimson pointed out that a good 
insurance agency will survey or engi- 
neer a business when writing the i —— 
ance if the premium amounts to $25 
or more. These reports are icataie 
more complete than the banker could 
develop himself and the survey is very 
valuable to the banker. 


Cravens with Glens Falls 
as Ind. Special Agent 


Maurice H. Cravens has resigned as 
special agent of the Fidelity-Phenix in 
Indiana to become special agent of 
Glens Falls in that state. Mr. Cravens 
is a native of Linton, Ind., attended In- 
diana University and graduated from 
Northwestern University, where he took 
the insurance course. His first insur- 
ance connection was with the Chicago 
office of Westchester Fire. From there 
he went with the America Fore group 
with which he has been connected for 
17 years in the field in several states. He 
went to Indiana seven years ago as spe- 
cial agent, marine department. Vice- 
president R.S. Buddy of the Glens Falls 
was in Indiana to make the appoint- 
ment. 





J. J. O’Donohue, 56, president of 
Veitch, Shaw & Remsen, brokers, New 
York, died at his home in Ringoes, N. J. 
He was captain in the Rainbow Division 


Welch Opens New Office 
in Oklahoma City 


Hal A. Welch, with United Adjust- 
ment in Kansas City and as manager of 
the St. Louis branch 10 years, has or- 
ganized the Fire & Marine Adjustment 
Co. with offices in the Hightower build- 
ing, Oklahoma City. 


Has Had Broad Experience 


Mr. Welch was a local agent in Cam- 
eron, Wis., later practiced law, and in 
1922 entered the field for Firemen’s as 
state agent in North and South Dakota. 
He was with Western Adjustment at 
Minneapolis, manager of Travelers Fire 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas and then 
general agent of National Union Fire 
and National Union Indemnity in that 
area, and for Associated Fire & Marine 
and Associated Indemnity for Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. He was for some time 
with Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau at Oklahoma City. 

C. Norman Olsen, who has just been 
released from the army air forces, will 
be associated with Mr. Welch, and will 
handle aviation adjustments. 


Wilson Observes Anniversary 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The J. M. 
Wilson Corporation is observing its 
25th anniversary. James M. Wilson, 
former state representative, still heads 
the organization which is one of the 
largest supervising general agencies in 
the middle west, employing 51 persons 
in the Kalamazoo offices and also main- 
taining a branch office in Detroit. 

Employes and company representa- 
tives combined the annual Christmas 
party of the agency into an anniversary 
party honoring Mr. Wilson. 

G. F. Classon of Detroit, adjuster for 
Phoenix of London, acted as toastmas- 
ter and master of ceremonies. Fifty-five 
attended. 

The agency has gotten out a hand- 
some, illustrated anniversary brochure. 


Cincinnati Dinner Jan. 25 

CINCINNATI —Retiring presidents 
of the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation will automatically become 
members of the governing committee 
in the year following their retirement 
hereafter. The by-laws have _ been 
amended to effect this change, which 
will enable the governing committee to 
have the benefit of the experience of 
retiring presidents. 

The annual get-together dinner for 
the members of the association will be 
Jan. 25. Alvin S. Keys, Springfield, IIL. 
member executive committee National 
Association of Insurance Agents, will 
be the speaker. 

The nominating committee appointed 
to select officers for the election in Janu- 
ary is E. R. Buss, R. Folz, Max Bern- 
stein, Frederick Rauh and Eppa Rixey. 


William Foster, state agent in north- 
ern Minnesota for Aetna Fire, is at 
Swedish hospital, Minneapolis as the re- 
sult of a peculiar automobile accident. 
His car parked on a side hill started to 
run away and Mr. Foster ran to stop it. 
In doing so he injured himself in such a 
way that an operation was necessary. 











during the last war and was a Princeton 
graduate. 
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A powerful cultural and educational 
force for building America was set in motion when 
Benjamin Franklin established the country’s first 
public library in Philadelphia, in 1731. 

There are now 6,880 public libraries in the 
United States, with over 114 million volumes 
and a yearly circulation of nearly 450 million 
books. These institutions supplement the work 
of our schools and colleges and they contain such 
a variety of books as to satisfy the desires of all 
levels of our literate population. It augurs well 
for the future of America that home use of 
public library books has doubled in the past 
sixteen years. 

Annual expenditure on public libraries (mostly 
through local taxation) is $55,000,000. In small 
population centers, however, some 35 million 
people are without public library service. The 
American Library Association, in conjunction 
with state planning committees, hopes to correct 
that condition and there is reason to believe that 
a greatly extended system of public libraries will 
be one feature of a well-ordered post war world. 


Public 
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PROTECTING AMERICA 


Carlyle wrote: “All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been is lying as in magic preservation in the 
pages of books.” These records, and the buildings and 
equipment to make them available, may be safeguarded 
by one of mankind’s achicvements—insurance protection 
backed by loss-prevention engineering service. In addition 
to offering complete underwriting facilities, the Royal- 
Liverpool Group has developed a 
unique worksheet to assist libraries 
in determining the insurable value 
of library contents and equipment. 
Full particulars on request. 


You can help the war effort by making, 
some of your unused books available 
to men and women in theArmed Forces. 
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V...-MAIL PLAN 
FOR V-E DAY 


When V-E Day arrives—the day 
Germany throws in the towel— 
Camden Agents will not be sit- 
ting down at their desks, with 
their minds full of other things, 
and wondering what they are 
going to say to their friends in 
the Service overseas who have 
made VeE Day a reality. 

With forethought typical of 
Camden's policy of helping Agents 
to help themselves advertisingly, 
Camden Fire has provided all 
Agents with suggested copy for 
letters of congratulation to the 
boys over there. Not the usual 
kind of soft soap that you might 
expect in such letters, either; but 
real, sincere messages that any 
service man would appreciate 
receiving. 

If you're looking for a betters 
than-average Agency connection, 
we'll be glad to tell you more 
about our V...-Mail Plan for 
V:-E Day and about our other 
selling helps for Camden Agents. 
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“A Company is Known by the 
Agents it KEEPS” 
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NEWS OF FIELD MEN 





Allaire Named 
Ind. State Agent 


Louis P. Allaire, who has been spe- 
cial agent for Fireman’s Fund in the 
northern Indiana field, has been pro- 
moted to state agent and placed in 
charge of field operations for the entire 
state except for Western National which 
is handled in Indiana on a general 
agency basis. His headquarters continue 
to be in the Security Trust building, 
Indianapolis. The change follows the 
resignation of Special Agent W. H. 
Trudelle to go with Scottish Unijon. 

Mr. Allaire is well established in the 
state and is acquainted with many of 
the agents in the southern territory as 
well as in the northern part of the state. 





Gibson in Business Since 1925 


George G. Gibson, Jr., who has been 
named state agent of London & Lan- 
cashire in Kentucky and Tennessee to 


succeed John L. Smith, retired, has 
been assistant to Mr. Smith in that 
field for seven years. Mr. Gibson 


graduated from Yale in 1925 and joined 
the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, which 
he left in 1929 to enter the local agency 
business in Louisville. He went with 
London & Lancashire in 1937 as special 
agent. He will continue to maintain 
headquarters at 1172 Starks building, 
Louisville. 





Kansas SWIS Meetings 


The next meeting of the Kansas 
SWIS will be held Jan. 12 in Wichita. 
The evaluation committee headed by 
Chairman Ray H. Priest, Royal-Liver- 
pool, will screen inspection reports and 
make additional arrangements or reas- 
signments. The February meeting will 
be held in Topeka. 


Sheedy N. D. State 
Agent of Aetna 


The Aetna Fire group has appointed 
Charles E. Sheedy as state agent in 
North Dakota, succeeding J. C. Nip- 
poit, who has been transferred to the 
company’s employes’ reserve force and 
will move to California. 

Mr. Sheedy began his insurance ca- 
reer as a local agent at Monticello, Ind. 
Starting with the Aetna in 1926, he 
has traveled in various fields including 
Kansas, from which he is now trans- 
ferred to North Dakota. 





Kohlepp Is Elected President 


The Delaware-Maryland Fire Insur- 
ance Field Club at the annual meeting 
in Baltimore elected G. Edgar Kohlepp, 
Central Insurance Company, as presi- 
dent; Samuel E. Rogers, Delaware state 
agent .for National of Hartford, vice- 
president and secretary, and Robert B. 
Stegmaier, North America, treasurer. 
A. E. Duncan, Jr., is retiring president. 





Haight Albany President 


W. C. Haight, Great American, has 
been elected president of the Albany 
Field Club. The vice-president is R. L. 
McNitt, Home; treasurer, W. M. 
Howe, Sun, and secretary L. H. Ender- 
ton, Crum & Forster. 





Sunflower Puddle Elects 


Robert J. Noble, National Union, was 
advanced to big toad of the Sunflower 
Blue Goose puddle, succeeding Noble 
Birmingham, resigned to take over the 
Oklahoma field for London Assurance. 
L. T. Stubbs, Central States, and Charles 
E. Gooch, Underwriters Adjusting were 
advanced in line and W. H. Moore, 
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Central Kansas Adjustment Co., was 
named bouncer. The New Year’s Stag 
is scheduled Dec. 30. 


Seattle Hi-Jinx Dec. 29 


The holiday hi-jinx of the Seattle Blue 
Goose will be held Dec. 29. Goslings 
who are to be initiated at the mid-year 
meeting in January will be voted on. 


J. B. Archer with Gulf 


Gulf has appointed Johnnie B. Archer 
as special agent for the Texas Pan- 
handle field with headquarters at Ama- 

*. Chase, Jr., who 








rillo to succeed V. F. 
has been transferred to the home office 
in the fire underwriting department. 

Mr. Archer has been traveling out of 
San Antonio for a general agency. He 
once was with the local agency of Up- 
shaw-Archer at Amarillo. 





Joseph S. Schmidt, the new manager 
of the Omaha service office of North 
America, has been special agent in Wis- 
consin. He joined North America in 
1937 as special agent at Chicago. E. G, 
Evenden, who succeeds Mr. Schmidt as 
special agent in Wisconsin, went with 
North America in 1940 as an engineer at 
Cleveland. Two years later he became 
special agent there. 

The January meeting of the Kansas 
Fire Underwriters Association has been 
postponed to Jan. 16, at Topeka, due to 
the governor’s inauguration the previous 
week crowding the hotels. 


CHICAGO 


PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 


The fire prevention committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce has 
tabulated its activities during Fire Pre- 
vention Week. In part the exhibit 
shows that 724 addresses were made in 
schools, 1,406 fire drills were conducted, 
and 143,750 inspections were made. Par- 
ticipants included 30,271 Boy and Girl 
Scouts, 3,500 Camp Fire Girls, 5,500 
junior citizens corps, 325 junior fire 
marshals, 5,103 boys and girls in play- 
ground clubs. There were 687 Boy 
Scouts completing the firemanship 
course. 

Other activities included 2,178 talks 
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to all types of organizations, 6,021 in- 
| dividual letters, 13 window displays, 537 
| demonstrations, newspaper and radio 
| publicity, motion picture trailers, and 
3,850 posters. The average weekly fire 

loss Oct. 1-21, 1944, was $3,700 less than 

in the same period last year. 
| Fifty-one towns and villages partici- 
| 


| De 
| 


pated. A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance editor 

Chicago “Journal of Commerce,” was 

chairman. Winners in the three divisions 

were North Lake Village, 1; Brook- 
| field and Western Springs, 2; and Har- 
| vey, 3. 





BOARD NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The nominating committee has been 
| appointed to bring in a slate of officers 
, for the Chicago Board which will be 
acted on at the annual meeting Jan. 25. 

The committee consists of August 
| Torpe, Jr.. George Rapp, Henry Bus- 
| well, S. M. Buck, and M. C. Aleshire. 





| R-B-H ROYAL AGENCY 
The Rollins Burdick-Hunter Co. has 
| been appointed to represent Royal as 
metropolitan supervising agency in Chi- 
cago and Cook county. 





| $100,000 FIRE LOSS 


The fire which seriously damaged the 
| plant of the Ideal Carton Co., at 1652 
' Besley court, Chicago, will cost insurers 
more than $100,000. There is $58,000 

insurance on contents, $52,500 on build- 

ing and $40,000 use and occupancy. Esti- 
| mate of loss is yet indefinite because 
what remains of the building, contents, 
and machinery and equipment is covered 
with a thick coating of ice. One section 
of the plant consisted of four stories 
and basement and the other sections 
were one story and basement, all of 
brick construction. The roof, upper 
walls and floors of the four story build- 
ing collapsed. The building was equip- 
ped with an automatic sprinkler system, 
but this had been drained to avoid 
freezing. 

E. L. Powers of Underwriters Ad- 
justing and R. J. Crokin of Wagner & 
Glidden are handling the building loss, 
and George Blum and Frank Erion are 
on the contents and U. & O. 


FARM UNDERWRITERS MEET JAN. 3 


The annual meeting of the Farm Un- 
derwriters Association will be held Jan. 
3 in Chicago. 


COMPANIES 


Am. Fore Companies 
Boost Capital 
Above Former Peaks 
























Stockholders of Continental of the 
America Fore group will vote at the 
annual meeting Feb. 21 on the recom- 
mendation of the directors that the capi- 
tal be increased from $5 million to $20 
million. This would be accomplished by 
increasing the par value of the shares 
from $2.50 to $10. The number of shares 
would remain the same. In 1932, the 
capital of Continental was reduced from 
$19,945,958 to one-quarter of that figure 
and in 1936 the capital was increased to 
an even $5 million. 

At the same time stockholders of 
Fidelity-Phenix will vote on the pro- 
posal to increase its capital from $3,750,- 





























CASUALTY MANAGER 


Here is a Travelers trained man who has had 13 
years experience in the stock and mutual field. With 
his background and personality he would make a 
good Branch Manager. 


_FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


' 166 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. HAR. 9040 














000 to $15 million by increasing the par 
value of $2.50 to $10 and without in- 
creasing the number of shares. Fidelity- 
Phenix in 1932 cut its capital from $13,- 
859,299 to one-fourth of that and later 
brought it up to $334 million. 

Hereafter distribution of dividends 
when and as declared will be as of Jan. 
15 and July 15 instead of Jan. 10 and 
July 10 as heretofore for both Contin- 
ental and- Fidelity-Phenix. 

Continental has declared a dividend of 
80 cents and an extra of 20 cents payable 
Jan. 15 to stock of record Dec. 30, and 
Fidelity-Phenix has declared a dividend 
of 80 cents and an extra of 40. The 


same dividends were paid at this time 
last year. 





Start Weekly Premium Fire 
Insurer in Kentucky 


Southern Home Fire has been or- 
ganized at Henderson, Ky., with capital 
of $50,000 by X. R. Royster, prominent 
local agent of that city and others. It 
is understood that Southern Home will 
operate on the industrial weekly premi- 
um plan. Mr. Royster in addition to 
operating the local agency has been in- 
terested in the premium finance business 


through Pennyrile Finance Co. Others 
associated with him in Southern Home 
are Leo King and H. M. Wilson. 





Kansas City F. & M. Dividend 


Kansas City F. & M. paid its usual 
annual dividend of $1 per share to 
stockholders of record Dec. 19. This is 
the company’s 15th dividend. 


Conduct your own public relations cam- 
paign with The Insurance Buyers’ Digest. 
Write National Underwriter, 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, for samples. 
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Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 


Great American Indemnity 


American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 


Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester American 
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|An advertisement similar to this appears in NEWS WEEK, December 25, 1944 
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“Early New England House Raising’, 
from the painting by Rodney Thomson 
(courtesy of Ginn § Company.) 


BUILD 
EXPERTLY 


As the building of a house requires careful 
planning and effort, so does the formulation 
of an adequate insurance program call 


for expert knowledge and comprehensive 


facilities. 


The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies, which writes practically all 
forms of insurance except life, stands ready 


SAFETY—-BUY WAR BONDS 


to assist you with your insurance problems. 
Inquire of one of its 16,000 conveniently 
located agents—or your own broker. There 
is no obligation. 


AND STAMPS 
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act during all workweek in which they 
would have been covered had they been 
employes not of the bureau but of the 
particular risk-bearing company to 
which their services are rendered. 





Relax Rules on 
Transmitting Data 


on Insurance Abroad 


NEW YORK—Because present se- 
curity requirements no longer demand 
the same degree of restriction on confi- 
dential insurance information being sent 
abroad, the office of censorship has 
announced relaxation of regulations pro- 
mulgated Feb. 23, 1943, affecting trans- 
mission of non-marine insurance. Regu- 
lations affecting marine insurance will 
continue in full force. 

Beginning next Monday, those having 
occasion to transmit information abroad 
in connection with non-marine risks may 
do so, subject however, to the general 
censorship regulations. The censorship 
authorities made it clear that informa- 
tion contained in messages relating to 
war projects or the war effort must be 
limited to the minimum necessary to the 
transaction. 

Because of the effect of the changes 
on the operations of the British Insur- 
ance Communications Office, B.I.C.O. 
with the censors approval, announce that 
it will no longer handle messages relat- 
ing to non-marine insurance and rein- 
surance; such messages hitherto filed 
through B.I.C.O. must be forwarded di- 
rect to London correspondents. 

Correspondents, when sending renewal 
instructions on business previously han- 
dled through B.I.C.O. are instructed to 
furnish the full information normally re- 
quired when placing new business, as it 
is possible that by reason of restrictions 
which were in operation, essential infor- 
mation may not have reached underwrit- 
ers. In the case of long term policies so 
handled, this information is to be sup- 
plied at the first anniversary date after 
Jan. 1, 1945. 

The non-marine claims scheme is to 
cease, but any communications concern- 
ing claims already in Duncan & Mount’s 
hands should continue to be forwarded 
to Duncan & Mount. 

Regarding use of cession numbers in 
respect of bordereaux covering treaty re- 
insurance, it has been decided to revert 
to pre-B.I.C.O. practice. 

Detailed inspection reports of boiler 
and machinery insurance and reports of 
values as required by the conditions of 
declaration policies are to be forwarded 
to London correspondents in respect of 
new business, renewal of annual policies 
and long term policies at next anniver- 
sary date. 

Forms, wordings or schedules in re- 
spect of insurances and reinsurances 
written following a company with either 
the full warranty clause or the full re- 
insurance warranty clause are to be for- 
warded for attachment. 





Praises Florida Appointment 


The appointment of Carl B. Smith of 
the Carl B. Smith & Sons Agency in 
Tampa by Governor-elect Caldwell as 
chairman of the Florida industrial com- 
mission prompted the Tampa “Trib- 
une” to say editorially that Mr. Smith’s 
appointment corroborates the governor’s 


declaration that he would be guided in 
his selections for appointive offices by 
fitness rather than by political reward or 
expediencey. The agency represents 
Travelers, Travelers Indemnity and 
American Surety as general agents, and 
Home, Franklin, Travelers Fire and Fi- 
delity-Phenix as local agents. 





American Surety to 
Consolidate Departments 


The automobile insurance department 
and the compensation and liability de- 
partment of American Surety and New 
York Casualty, will be consolidated 
Jan. 2 into a single unit, to be known as 
the casualty insurance department. 

More and more single comprehensive 
coverages are being developed, including 
automobile and liability lines, other than 
automobile, the underwriting of which 
will be further simplified and speeded up 
by being handled by one department. 
The consolidation of the automobile and 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ments will operate for added advantages 
in handling the steadily increasing vol- 
ume of casualty business and for in- 
creased efficiency in serving agents and 
brokers, the announcement said. 





A. L. Dempsey, Jr., former special 
agent of Massachusetts Bonding in 


Seattle, is now a private in the marine 
corps. He was graduated recently from 
marine aviation clerical school at the 
San Diego naval training center. 





Two Large Fires in East 


Serious fires in downtown Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Erie, Pa., did several hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of damage. 
In both places, firemen were hampered 
by rigorous weather. Damage to two 3- 
story buildings and stock on South Sa- 
lina street in Syracuse in four stores 
and a restaurant may run $100,000. Loss 
on the Scott building in Erie, housing 
a Grant store and photographer’s studio, 
may approximate $200,000. 





Parker Heads Burglary Dept. 


Merle M. Parker, formerly assistant 
manager of the burglary and plate glass 
division of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, has been 
appointed manager of the burglary and 
plate glass department of Employers 
Mutual Liability at the home office in 
Wausau, Wis. The company has broad- 
ened its activities in the burglary and 
plate glass field. 


Luther Heads St. Louis Slate 


ST. LOUIS—Eugene A. Luther, 
manager of National Surety, has been 





nominated for president of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis. Other nominees 
are: Vice-president, Ered H. Doenges, 
Fidelity & Deposit; secretary-treasurer, 
Harold F. Gee, Commercial and Metro- 
politan Casualty; executive committee, 
C. W. McNeal, American Surety; How- 
ard Blair, Aetna Casualty; Henry Bush, 
U. S. F. & G.; Karl L. Nordyke, Travel- 
ers, and John L. Patterson, Massachu- 
setts Bonding. 





The Lansing, Mich., city council has 
awarded the city treasurer's $100,000 
bond to the Lansing Association of In- 
surance Agents, to be placed with 
Michigan Surety of Lansing. 

First Lt. Allen R. Calhoun, son of 
A. R. Calhoun and associated with the 
Calhoun agency, Milwaukee, before en- 
tering service, was wounded in action 
in Germany. He has been awarded the 
bronze star, silver star and Purple 
Heart. 

Jesse F. Hamley, local agent at Ripon, 
Wis., for 22 years. died from a heart at- 
tack after an illness of several weeks. 





Keep in touch with your bread and 
butter accounts with The Insurance Buy- 
ers’ Digest. Write National Underwriter, 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, for 
samples. 











WANTED 


Inland Marine Adjuster or experienced adjuster 
or investigator —- to enter inland marine 
field. Write complete details of past experience 
to A-81, The National Underwriter, 175 W. J 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


————_—_ _ _ 
FOR SALE 


Chicago maps and 6 steel cases. Price reason- 
able. See Eagle Star Insurance Co., Room 933, 
Insurance Exchange Building. 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ilinois. 


ack- 








most profitable cooperation. 





Officers and department heads are men of wide 
managing and underwriting ability, but affording agents who are 


OFFICERS 
JOHN B. MILLS, president 
CHARLES A. MOHRLE, Executive Vice President 
H. M. OSTER, Vice President and General Counsel 
L. B. HOLADAY, Vice President and Agency Director 
R. W. OWEN, Vice President and Safety Director 
F. E. McCURDY, SR., Secretary and Treasurer 


Continental Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Corporation 


Home Office: Southland Life Building 


... BUT SEASONED ... 


CONTINENTAL 
FIRE & CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Announces Jts Entry Into the Joxas Insurance Fucld 


WITH COMBINED 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


$500,000.00 


Fully staffed, and prepared to write, through local agents exclusively, 


ALL FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES 


insurance experience, possessing not only 


Dallas 


DIRECTORS 

JOEL H. BERRY, Houston 
R. H. HAWN, Corpus Christi 
EDWARD C. ADLETA, SR.., 


CHARLES A. MOHRLE, Dallas 





interested the fullest and 


GEORGE L. NOBLE, JR., Dallas 


R. W. WAYLAND, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
JOHN B. MILLS, Dallas 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Employe Suggestion-Boxes 


The experience of war industries in 
making good use of suggestions by em- 
ployes serves to emphasize what a num- 
of home offices have found can be 
accomplished in this direction. The prob- 
lems confronting home office manage- 


ber 


ment are not so novel nor is the drive 
for speed and volume so vital as in a 
plant that is making weapons of war, but 
important savings can nevertheless be 
made. If the system is handled right 
there is also a worth while effect on em- 
ploye morale, for the adoption of feasible 
suggestions not only shows that ingen- 
uity and intelligence are rewarded but 
that the management is constantly on 
the alert for better ways of doing things 
and is not just plodding along in the 
same old way, clinging to procedures the 
reason for which has often been forgot- 
ten. 

One of the big reasons why an em- 
ploye suggestion-box is valuable is that 
it brings to the attention of a supervi- 
sory executive the fact that there is a 
procedure or method that could be 
handled better than it is. The man or 
woman who spots the weak point in 
the setup often lacks the technical train- 
ing or analytical ability to work out a 
practical solution but his suggested im- 
provement, even though obviously un- 
workable, may serve to stimulate think- 
ing on the part of those who are quali- 


fied to solve the problem. 

A man or woman who is handling a 
certain type of work is in the best posi- 
tion to know how it could be handled 
better. This of course presupposes not 
only an interest in the job but enough 
knowledge of the other operations to 
have some idea how they would be af- 
fected by the proposed change. 

A company policy of encouraging em- 
ploye suggestions amounts to more than 
hanging up a box with a slot in it, using 
the feasible suggestions, and rewarding 
or otherwise recognizing those who 
made them. For every suggestion that 
can be put into practical use there will 
be a vast number which are impractical 
or even nonsensical. In many cases it 
takes considerable diplomacy to explain 
why the proposed idea is not worth put- 
ting into effect. Nearly everyone is 
greatly prejudiced in favor of his own 
brainchild and is inclined to suspect 
anyone who is less enthusiastic about it. 

Admittedly, management has a diffi- 
cult course to steer in stimulating per- 
sonnel to think about better ways of 
getting jobs done and yet not appearing 
to promise that every bright idea that 
anyone has will immediately be put into 
effect. In spite of this the results ap- 
pear to show that the encouragement of 
employe suggestions is a help to morale 
and to efficiency. 


Public Is Shareholder in Service Work 


The suggestion has been made that in 
telling the story of the public services 
of insurance to lay groups, the work of 
such organizations as the National 
Board and Underwriters Laboratories 
could be made more impressive if it 
were presented as what the insurance 
people have done as trustees of public 
funds. A portion of the money paid in- 
surers by the public has been taken by 
the business to do the work. In the final 
analysis it is the character of that work 
that has been determined by the busi- 
ness. 

Undoubtedly interest would be en- 
hanced and the attention of those who 
buy insurance attracted more quickly if 


it is explained that they are sharehold- 
ers in these efforts to serve the public. 
There is something very appealing in 
realizing that what you have paid out 
under contract has not only purchased 
the values in the contract but unexpect- 
edly produces a dividend in the form of 
public service. Told this way the story 
might well have a good deal larger and 
more interested audience. 

Business and civic leaders will be glad 
to learn that they have contributed to 
fire prevention education, the establish- 
ment of material standards, and accident 
safety work, and their interest should be 
increased by their sense of participa- 
tion. 


Getting an All-Around Education 


There are very few men in the insur- 
ance business that can boast of the 
designation of C.L.U. or “Chartered 
Life Underwriter” granted by the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, which 
is sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and the 


C.P.C.U., or “Chartered Property & 
Casualty Underwriter,’ which is backed 
by several fire and casualty organiza- 
tions. The C.L.U. designation has been 
awarded for some years. Wade Fetzer, 
Jr., chairman of the public relations 
committee of the National Association 


of Insurance Agents, president W. A. 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, has the 
C.L.U. degree and. is a trustee of the 
American Institute for Chartered Prop- 
erty & Liability Underwriters which 
awards the C.P.C.U. degree. 

A person who has taken either course 
and is interested in the other would find 
the second one much easier because the 
so-called academic or legal part is pretty 
much alike. These two institutions are 


doing a splendid work in offering the 
opportunity for ambitious and far see- 
ing young people especially to have a 
chance of getting a comprehensive 
knowledge of insurance in general. After 
all we need “insurance men,” those that 
have a working knowledge of all 
branches of the business. This is par- 
ticularly useful in the production field. 
We hope to see more students taking 
both courses. 











PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Mrs. W. A. Earls, wife of the head of 
the Earls-Blain agency of Cincinnati, 
slipped and fractured her ankle during 
the icy weather last week. She is resting 
at home and making good progress. 

J. W. Weddell, Cleveland manager 
for Factory Association, has entered 
into the grandfather class with a liberal 
supply of pictures in his vest pockets 
that he will show without much urging. 
The grandchild is named Carolyn Sev- 
erance Scott, the mother being a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Weddell. 4 
father, Capt. Theodore G. Scott, Jr., 
serving in France with an armored divi- 
sion and Mrs. Scott and the grand- 
daughter are residing with the Weddells. 

Alfred I. Bushnell of Evanston, re- 
sides five doors from the Evanston Hos- 
pital. He has observed in recent visits 
to the hospital that men patients are 
considerably distraught because there 
are no shaving facilities. Heretofore 
the orderlies were allowed to shave 
patients in their off time and make a 
charge. The time element is so exact- 
ing that the hospital authorities have 
found it necessary to prohibit orderlies 
from shaving patients so that they may 
devote all their time to the hospital. 
Mr. Bushnell retired from the insurance 
business five years ago after spending 50 
years, 45 of which were with Millers Na- 
tional most of that time as treasurer. 

He came into possession of a very 
handsome safety razor shaving set of 
which he was exceedingly proud. Now 
he calls on his friends at the hospital 
with this shaving set, saying he is 
there for a definite purpose—shaving 
patients. Then the patient is to call 
him back or he will call back and 
arrange for another shaving visit. There- 
fore he has become popular among the 
men patients. 

Mr. Bushnell started with the old 
western department of Niagara Fire 
when I. S. Blackwelder was manager. 

W. S. Gibbons, northern Kansas state 
agent of St. Paul F. & M., with head- 
quarters at Wichita, is recuperating at 
Wesley Hospital in Wichita following a 
minor operation. 

L. L. MaclIver, Maine state agent of 
National Fire group and one of the 
best-known fieldmen in New England, 
will complete 25 years’ continuous serv- 
ice Jan. 1. 

Wade Patton, for many years secre- 
tary of the Kansas Association of In- 
surance Agents, and president of the 
Wade Patton & Co. agency at Hutchin- 


son, and Mrs. Patton will celebrate their 
25th wedding anniversary New Year’s 
Day with an open house. Mr. Patton 


has been with the midwestern procure- 


ment district of the army air forces for 
two years and does not expect to return 
to active association with the agency 
until after the war. Reuban Miller and 
A. H. Lewis are managing the busy 
agency during Mr. Patton’s absence. 


DEATHS 


Lt. Hugh McKeever, who was con- 
nected with the brokerage department 
of Pearl at Chicago until he entered 
army service in 1941, was killed in action 
in France, Dec. 7, his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis McKeever of Chicago have 
been advised. He was 30 years of age 
and had been connected with Pearl from 
1936. He was a nephew of Vincent 
Gallagher, assistant U. S. Manager of 
Pearl, Mr. Gallagher and Mrs. McKee- 
ver being brother and sister. 

Joseph H. Friedel, 62, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Harry A. Koch Company 
agency of Omaha, died in a hospital 
there after an illness of several years. 
He served as president of the Omaha 
Association of Insurance Agents from 
1930 to 1933 and was president of the 
Omaha Fire Insurance Exchange for 10 
years prior to 1939. He had been with 
the Koch Company 28 years. 

L. C. Housel, well-known Salina, Kan., 
local agent since 1912 and charter mem- 
ber of the Salina Insurance Board, died 
there. 

R. H. Graham, 82, retired local agent 
of Frankfort, Ky., died there. 

William B. Honeyman, 59, Portland, 
Ore., local agent for 33 years, died 
there. He was born in Portland and 
established his agency in 1911. Asso- 
ciated with him in the agency was Rus- 
sell G. Lawrence. Honorary pallbear- 
ers included W. J. Lyons of American 
Surety and Walter Fortmann, special 
agent of New Zealand. 

Benjamin J. Smith, 31, 1st lieutenant 
in a tank destroyer division, was killed 
in action in Germany Dec. 6. A son of 
Mrs. Kate C. Smith, Charlotte, N. C., 
and the late B. J. Smith, general agent 
for Home and vice-president of the 
Carolina at his death in 1930, Lieutenant 
Smith was field representative of the 
North Carolina department of Aetna 
Fire before he volunteered for service in 
1942. He was educated in Charlotte and 
at Oak Ridge Military Institute. He 
attended officers candidate training 
schools at Ft. Knox, Ky., and Camp 
Hood, Tex. -A brother, Clarke Smith, 
is president of Globe Indemnity. An 
uncle, the late J. W. Clarke, was secre- 
tary of the America Fore group prior 
to his death in 1937. 
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Inland Men Meet to 
Evolve Answer to 
Truckers’ Failures 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


ers. With the tire shortage, the man- 
power situation, and the difficulty of 
getting repairs and replacement equip- 
ment added to the aggravated business 
uncertainties of wartime, the financial 
future of many of the less affluent lines 
could change almost overnight. 


NO MARGIN IN RATE 








Losses due to insolvency of truck lines 
are particularly unwelcome because the 
rates on truck cargo generally have been 
hammered down so that loss ratios are 
running far over 100% and there is, of 
course, no margin in the rate for paying 
claims not contemplated in the policy. 
Normally the insurer would pay nothing 
for claims against the truckman not 
covered in the policy and there is no al- 
lowance for them in the rate. 

A theoretically possible solution for 
the whole situation might be the forma- 
tion of a pool but this has not been 
seriously considered for several reasons. 
One is that the present conditions are 
believed to be due mainly to the war 
and hence by the time a pool could be 
organized and in operation the war, in 
Europe at least, would be over and the 
need for the pool would largely have 
disappeared. Another reason is that the 
judgment of one underwriter on motor 
cargo business differs so widely from 
another’s that it would probably be diffi- 
cult to get very many to follow the un- 
derwriting judgment of whoever was 
running the pool. 

An ideal measure, but one that would 
present difficulties in getting it adopted, 
would be the release bill of lading along 
the lines used by Railway Express. This 
would limit liability to a nominal 
amount, say $50, and if the shipper 
wanted higher limits of liability there 
would be a scale of charges. These ex- 
tra charges would give the truck line 
something out of which to pay a de- 
cently adequate insurance premium. 


No Reom for Rate Cuts 


The difficulty with getting the plan 
accepted by shippers would be that they 
probably would expect a reduction in 
rate as a condition of releasing the 
trucker from liability above $50. Truck 
freight rates are already so low that 
there is not enough margin to permit 
rates to be cut perceptibly. If insur- 
ance rates were at an adequate level 
the truck operator might reduce his 
shipping charges to the shipper by 
passing on some or all of the insurance 
saving due to the limiting of liability, 
but insurance rates are likewise so low 
that it is doubtful that they would be 
much more than adequate even if lia- 
bility were limited. 

Just how the insurers will come out 
on their liability under I.C.C. endorse- 
ments is somewhat problematical. A 
maximum figure of $250,000 possible lia- 
bility on the insolvent Flamingo line, a 
southern carrier, has been reported and 
is believed to be the record thus far. 


syst 















Another large one is the New South 
line. In some cases it will probably 
work out that many claims will be for 
small amounts. Belief that this will 
be so is based on the likelihood that a 
shipper would not let the truck line de- 
lay very long in taking care of a major 
claims but would let a shortage or dam- 
age amounting to $10 or so ride along 
for quite a while during the haggling 
over liability and settlement. 





Auto Claim Men Discuss 
Proposed New Loss Forms 


NEW YORK—Discussion of the pro- 
posed uniform notice of loss and proof 
of loss forms developed by the 
Eastern Loss Executives Confer- 
ence featured the December meeting of 
the Automobile Claims Association. In 
general the proposed forms met with ap- 
proval, but there were some who ques- 
tioned the advisability of using the “di- 
rection-to-pay” clause as part of the 
proof of loss, on the ground that it 
might give the insured a basis for be- 
lieving that his claim was going to be 
allowed as submitted. Some also felt 
that omission of space for subrogation 
data was a drawback, contending that 
its inclusion would help meet the com- 
plaint of agents of having too many dif- 
ferent forms to fill out. 

Kenneth Maines, Appleton & Cox, 
president, appointed George Reynolds 
of Crum & Forster chairman of a com- 
mittee to study the possibility of chang- 
ing the proof form to include subroga- 
tion data space that could be deleted for 
companies using the loan receipt plan, 
since one of the grounds for liking the 
omission of subrogation data was the 
possibility of paying a loss un- 
der a loan receipt where an insured had 
already assigned his recovery rights un- 
der subrogation. Other committee mem- 
bers are Leo Kling, Home, and L. A. 
Lloyd, Pacific Fire. M. W. Lemberg, 
Fireman’s Fund, was appointed public- 
ity chairman. 

R. W. Huyler, America Fore, program 
chairman, reported on tentative plans 
for holding a joint meeting with the Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Club in Febru- 
ary to discuss postwar financed automo- 
bile business The Claims Association 
plans to discuss this subject at its Janu- 
ary meeting and will evolve topics suit- 
able for joint discussion with the under- 
writers. 


National Surety Man Resigns 


H. J. Lofgren, treasurer of National 
Surety, has resigned to become financial 
executive of Wm. B. Joyce & Sons, a 
family investment firm of the Joyce 
family now transacting no public busi- 
ness. Mr. Lofgren was in the financial 
division of the old National Surety far 
more than 25 years, during the time Mr. 
Joyce headed that company and took an 
active part with Mr. Joyce in its unique 
and successful reorganization. 


IN U. S. WAR SERVICE 


Lt. W. T. Earls, who was general 
agent in Cincinnati for Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life before entering the navy three 
years ago, was home on leave with Mrs. 
Earls last week. His father, W. A. Earls, 











a 


and his twin brother, Thomas W., oper- 
ate the prominent Earls-Blain agency 
in Cincinnati. Lt. Earls’ family and for- 
mer associates gave a reception for him 
at the Queen City club. He is now at 
Annapolis, handling life insurance mat- 


ters and conducting economics eourses 
for the midshipmen. 

Charles Crabb, home on furlough 
from the army, was honored at a 
luncheon given by his former associates 
in Travelers’ Los Angeles office. 
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GOOSE-NECK 
OR“OLD NEW YORK STYLE” 


A great fire fighter in the old 
volunteer days, the goose-neck 
was for many years the most 
popular and efficient engine 
me at the scene of New York fires. 





THE 





EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


HE old goose-neck would be 
Ta a sad loss today. Imagine 
her confronted by the modern 
skyscraper! Fire protection has 
risen to the demands of the 
time. 139 years of adapting fire 
insurance to current require- 
ments have prepared us for to- 
day... and tomorrow. 

That’s why alert agents stick 
to the Caledonian . . . depend- 
able for more than a century. 





ALEDONIANV 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1805 


Executive Offices 


+ Hartford, Conn. 








UUs 


FAMOUS SYMBOLS OF SERVICE 


From ancient Carthage came this unique look-down view of a lamp. It 

superseded the torch of Greece and beginning with the Gth Century, B.C. 

became a symbol of Guidance, Knowledge, Enlightenment. The Northern 

Assurance trade mark is a guidance to SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 
+293 
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“Balance” of First Surplus Treaty 


By ARNE FOUGNER 
Vice-President Christiania General 
Insurance Corporation of New York 


During my earliest indoctrination as 
a reinsurance man my attention was 
constantly drawn to one major point of 
importance, both in ceding and accept- 
ing reinsurance: the “balance” and 
“spread” of a contract. A first surplus 
treaty, for instance, is normally entered 
into, with the intention or assumption 
on the part of both contracting parties 
that it will be of considerable duration. 
That is, at least, the normal thing in re- 
insurance relations in Europe, where it 
is not unusual to find treaties which 
have been in force uninterruptedly for 
several decades, even a century, sub- 
ject only to changes in volume, condi- 
tions and forms to suit the changes in 
needs, desires and merits on the part of 
one or both of the contracting parties. 
Where such relations are broken off 
completely, it is very often due to the 
fact that the application of the contract 
has lacked the essential quality of bal- 
ance and spread. 

In the United States, I believe it is 
correct to state, reinsurance treaties and 
relations are on the whole of a much 
less permanent nature. To an outside 
observer they may even appear erratic 
and “restless’”—in line with the impres- 
sion of American temperament gener- 
ally which most foreigners, rightly or 
wrongly, are apt to get. Could it be that 
one of the major reasons for the short 
lives of reinsurance treaties in this 
ccuntry is the iact that balance and 
spréad are only minor concerns, par- 
ticularly on the part of the ceding com- 
panies? 

Let us take a couple of rather ex- 
treme and theoretical examples to illus- 
trate the point. Suppose a man accepts 
from a friend $10 a year against a guar- 
antee of the latter’s financial loss in the 
event his house is destroyed by fire. 
Such .a deal has nothing to do with in- 


Relationship Between Net Lines, Commitments, and Premiums 


surance; it’s sheer gambling. If he is 
closing thousands of similar deals, this 
activity begins to assume the aspects of 
insurance, because there is an element 
of spread and a certain play for the law 
of average. If a small insurance com- 
pany has a 20 line first surplus treaty 
with a single reinsurance company pro- 
ducing an annual reinsurance premium 
of $25,000 and if this premium is made 
up say by only a dozen items of very 
heavy liability and correspondingly high 
premiums, it would in reality be gam- 
bling, unless the assuming company has 
a vast amount of similar “contingency 
business” making this particular con- 
tract a “drop in the bucket.” 

The extreme and _ still theoretical 
counterpart of such a business would be 
a treaty of only a few lines distributed 
amongst several reinsurance companies, 
composed of hundreds and thousands of 
conservative lines highly diversified both 
as to classes of risks and to their geo- 
graphical location. Such a treaty would 
represent the highest degree of sound, 
desirable and well balanced reinsurance 
business, not just from the accepting 
companies’ point of view but, in the 
long run also in the ceding company’s 
interests. 


Obtaining Spread and Balance 


There are several ways in which one 
may attempt to attain this quality of 
spread and balance. A good beginning 
is to “farm out” the reinsurance sur- 
plus for a large number of reinsurers. 
In Europe it was not at all unusual be- 
fore the war to come across reinsurance 
treaties spread out among 40 to 50 re- 
insurers in shares ranging from half of 
1% to a possible maximum of 5%. At 
this point many readers would balk, 
pointing to prohibitive costs. Not so if 
they knew the right technical manner 
of handling the business, a fact which 


is best illustrated by the low overhead 
expenses of the ceding companies con- 
cerned and the low commission for 
their treaties. 

Another approach, which is particu- 
larly common in this country, is to cir- 
cumscribe the various classes of busi- 
ness with certain limits, allowing for 
instance a smaller number of lines on 
unprotected than protected risks, a few 
lines on frame, more on brick and still 
more on fire-proof or sprinklered risks. 
Along the same method of approach it 
is usual to make the number of lines 
dependent upon the size of the ceding 
company’s own net retention, say one 
line if the net retention is under $1,000, 
three lines if it is over $1,000 but less 
than $2,000, five lines if it is between 
$2,000 and $5,000 and 10 lines if it ex- 
ceeds $5,000 and so on. 


Dogmatic and Inflexible 


The systems just mentioned have 
their merits but they are far from con- 
stituting a guarantee for balance and 
spread which should be their implicit 
aim. They are dogmatic and inflexible. 
They are only a reminder and help, not 
a substitute for the real thing which 
which should always remain sound un- 
derwriting. A rule of the thumb doesn’t 
do the trick. 

A further and far more rational ap- 
proach is brought into play through in- 
sertion into an obligatory first surplus 
contract—the criterion of which is an 
obligation on the part of the ceding 
company to cede up to a certain num- 
ber of lines exceeding the amount of its 
net retention and a corresponding obli- 
gation on the part of the reinsurer(s) 
to accept such cessions—a clause mak- 
ing in essence the following provision: 
Where, in the judgment of, the ceding 
company, it would be in the best in- 
terest of the reinsurer(s) not to com- 





Trace 1943 Experience of Fire Reinsurers 








ARNE FOUGNER 


Arne Fougner, vice-president of Christi- 
ania General Insurance Corporation of New 
York, has for the last three years been de- 
voting a great deal of his time to war work 
for the Royal Norwegian government. He 
is in charge of all recruiting in the western 
hemisphere for the Royal Norwegian army, 
navy, air force and merchant marine. Mr. 
Fougner came to the United States in the 
summer of 1940 after eluding the Nazi in- 
vaders, reaching the United States after an 
eventful trip through Russia, Siberia and 
Japan. In Norway he was secretary of the 
foreign department of Christiania General 
Insurance Co. of Oslo. 


mit the treaty for its normal and full 
amount, the ceding company is author- 
ized to reduce individual cessions to the 
treaty by way of outside, facultative re- 
insurances. A general provision of this 
nature is the formal expression of what 
should always be the very basis and 
spirit of a reinsurance contract: an hon- 
orable agreement, based upon mutual 
trust and confidence and upon a reali- 
zation of the fact that a reinsurance 
contract in the long run is or should be 
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Vader, Officl. Inv. of mutual interest and benefit to all 
Capital Surplus Reservet Net Premiums Under. Bal. Invest. Profit Paid contracting parties. 
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1940 N. A. F. & M. Re.. 1,000,000 1,023,168 64,072 41.7 50,486 49,262 —852 52,260 oe -. cid, etc. Suppose their reinsurance 
1919 *Northeastern ..... 1,500,000 961,533 4,097,925 1.9 3,492,721 3,362,780 —311,141 175,625 OO ee : - contract generally provides for up to 10 
1925 *North Star Re.... 1,000,000 2,191,783 4,796,740 1.8 4,328,563 3,955,185 —316,519 191,603 Peg errr Sines without any epéciic Wasttatives 
1922 Prudential ........ 600,000 1,002,834 6,547,822 1.6 5,013,611 4,245,618 —644,892 248,470 374,482 60,000 10 , y sp 7 
1936 *Reins. Corp., N. Y. 1,530,000 3,399,909 2,943,093 2.4 3,214,212 2,800,753 —546,973 238,515 856.961 191,260 12% based upon classes or net retentions, 
1942 Unity Fire ........ 250,000 792,490 682,071 2.0 793,804 375,520 —238,601 36,243 als) Jee -- and suppose further that the company 
Total, 1943 (17 Co.’s).... 12,485,300 25,784,844 40,714,901 2.2 35,123,188 32,527,585 —3,653,253 2,315,784 4,937,269 487,125 has a balance of 1@ or more Hines to 
Total, 1942 (17 Co.’s).... 12,385,300 25,046,474 35,895,431 2.1 34,907,273 34,366,155 —429,858 2,159,989 1,300,601 337,260 - 
Total, 1941 (15 Co.’s).... 12,045,000 20,941,255 34,186,413 1.9 34,668,672 27,698,264 —1,761,329 2,242,950 —758,567 739,510 . dispose of. If the company proceeded 
Total, 1940 (14 Co,’s).... 12,245,000 21,984,209 26,665,722 2.4 25,429,052 20,814,307 —1,948,911 2,011,275 —s64,822 969,810 to load all 10 lines onto the treaty in 
Total, 1939 (12 Co.’s).... 10,745,000 25,212,600 20,557,473 3.2 17,721,956 17,871,856 —138,983 1,761,469 1,068,445 1,883,486 wens 
Total, 1938 (10 Co.'s) 9,145,000 19,418,765 20,864,045 2.7 18,281,086 17,653,766  —965,009 1,742,215 4,009,146 1,345,590 accordance with its general purpose and 
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Total, 1934 (9 Co.’s)..... 7,515,000 12,760,846 17.653,573 2.1 17,672,580 17,880,903 1,190,385 1,678,437 —883,947 776000 ., and a total one is not unlikely to 
Total, 1933 (9 Co.’s)..... 7,515,000 12,712,784 18,253,788 2.4 16,045,315 18,816,192 2,288,822 1,550,838 —4,235,800 529,000 happen. — A P 
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urplus p4 
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bligatory Treaty Reinsurance, 
ried and Proven, 


By S. H. CARPEN 


Secretary Metropolitan Fire 
Reassurance 


when the 


someone to 


Reinsurance was born 
the necessity arose for 
share a burden which insurance as- 
sumed in order to serve a client. There- 
fore, service is the keynote of the re- 
insurance business in the same way that 
service is the basis of all insurance. 

It depends upon insurance for its ex- 
istence but insurance depends upon re- 
insurance for its development, expansion 
and support. 

Reinsurance is probably as old as in- 
surance from which it springs. Isolated 
cases relating to marine business have 
been traced as far back as 1370. 

Up to the middle of the 19th century 
reinsurance was placed strictly between 
direct writing companies, very largely 
on a facultative and reciprocal basis. 


Backbone of All Insurance 


Reinsurance too often is looked upon 
as a step-child of the insurance busi- 
ness when as a matter of fact it can 
be called the backbone of all insurance. 
It is more than a shock absorber and 
is as important as the ailerons of an 
aeroplane because it gives insurance ca- 
pacity, stability and balance. 

I have had accountants say to me 
they could not understand why their 
company had to reinsure so much of its 
business. That is not an unreasonable 
question for accountants to ask because 
they have their eyes focussed on those 
checks that go out monthly for bal- 
ances, payable to the reinsurers, al- 
though in the past several years, the 
balances have been reversed and checks 
are coming from the reinsurers. 

But to answer my accountant friends, 
I simply tell them of my own early 
training in the underwriting department 
of one of the large fire companies where 
I was taught that— 

1, The whole scheme of insurance is 
based on spreading the risk. 

2. So-called fireproof buildings can 
become total losses. 

3. Agents are called upon to write 
large policies for their assured which 
no sound thinking underwriter would 
dare keep gross and net for his com- 
pany. 

4. It costs no more to write a $100,- 
000 policy than a $10,000 policy, thus 
the agent who is given facilities to write 
the larger line, with its proportionately 
larger commission, will favor the com- 
pany which has reinsurance facilities 
and can absorb these large lines. 


Stabilizing the Experience 


That usually calms them down but if 
they are not yet satisfied I tell them of 
some of the services performed by re- 
insurance, for instance: It tends to 
stabilize the experience of a direct writ- 
ing company which otherwise might be 
erratic. 

A company may want to lessen its 
liability in a certain geographical sec- 
tion or close out some specific agency 
or its financial structure may need 
bolstering because of a series of heavy 
loss years or because of a catastrophe 
or conflagration, or its investments may 
have ..been affected by an economic up- 
set reducing its surplus. 

True it could cancel its risks but this 
would be unhealthy for its future opera- 
tions and its relation with its agents, 
therefore reinsurance is the instrument 
which brings the surplus back to the 
desired amount for a fresh start. 

While any man may or may not be 
indispensable, reinsurance is indispens- 
able to insurance. History shows that 


wherever insurance existed, close at 
hand was the reliable helpmate reinsur- 
ance. No direct writing company could 
live without it. Agents and general 
agents would be lost without it. Ships 
could not be built and operated without 
it, nor could the lives of leaders of the 
industrial world be insured for millions 
of dollars, nor the aviation business 
nurtured, if it were not for reinsurance. 

Just let us suppose that there was no 
such thing as reinsurance and a com- 
pany had to carry all its liability net to 
expiration. 

Such a state of affairs would have 
stymied the development of our great 
insurance industry, in that a company 
would have then been compelled to 
limit its authorization to its agents to 
certain amounts under one set of cir- 
cumstances on certain risks and differ- 
ent amounts under different circum- 
stances. It would in effect require each 
agent to be an underwriter and if it 
were found that a larger amount had 
been written by the agent, through some 
misunderstanding, the excess would 
have had to have been cancelled, to the 
displeasure of the assured and to the 
detriment of the agent and the company. 

Writing only net lines, companies 
would undoubtedly be tempted to over- 
extend themselves by authorizing larger 
lines than their financial resources 
would safely permit, in order to attract 
the more important agents, endangering 
the companies’ corporate existence and 
the obligations to their policyholders. 


Additional Labor and Expense 


Then think of the additional labor 
and expense of issuing and servicing the 
great number of individual policies 
which would be required in connection 
with one of our modern war plants or 
on one of our present day cargo vessels. 

Without reinsurance it would not be 
possible for a company fleet to pool its 
writings or make adjustments in the 
allotments of its writings, to meet. the 
financial fluctuations of its fleet 
members. 


SERVICE TO ASSURED 








But most of all the assured, who is 
the one to be served by insurance, 
would have to deal with so many more 
agents and he would have the burden 
of satisfying himself of the financial in- 
tegrity of each of the companies whose 
policies the various agents would have 
furnished to him. 

This is all changed by reinsurance. 
The assured is well served by his agent 
or broker, who secures one policy be- 
cause his company can reinsure or has 
automatic obligatory reinsurance facili- 
ties for any excess liability and even if 
the original policy writing company was 
forced into bankruptcy the reinsurer 
would still be called upon for its full 
proportion of an assured’s loss. 


Facultative Earliest Form 


There are many forms of reinsurance 
but, facultative reinsurance, that is 
where the accepting company can select 
its risks and refuse acceptance of any 
that it chooses not to write, has been 
virtually supplanted by treaty reinsur- 
ance: facultative was the earliest form 
of reinsurance and was practically the 
only form of reinsurance until 1821. 

One of the principal drawbacks of 
facultative reinsurance is the labor and 
expense involved in submitting, com- 
pleting and accounting for individual 
risks transferred from one company to 
another. 

Treaty reinsurance which automati- 
cally and obligatorily assumes a certain 


Is Here to Stay 


part of the issuing companies surplus 
lines is now about 123 years old 

The first treaty of which there is 
knowledge was written in 1821 in Eu- 
rope, but in the United States there was 
no treaty reinsurance until 1822, when 
the United Fire Reinsurance Company 
of Manchester, England, entered the 
United States and made its first treaty 
with Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
followed shortly by a treaty with Hart- 
ford Fire and Queen. Then followed 
the placing of a number of treaties with 
foreign non-admitted professional rein- 
surance companies, but by about 1896 so 
many states .had passed laws prohibit- 
ing reinsurance in such companies that 
by 1899 a number of these latter com- 
panies, principally German and Russian, 
had taken steps to enter the United 
States officially. From this time for- 
ward, may be said to have really started 
the fire reinsurance treaty business in 
the United States. World War I de- 
pleted the ranks of the European com- 
panies, both of neutral and enemy ori- 
gin, and broke the stranglehold they had 
on the business. There are today 16 
American fire reinsurance companies 
writing business in the United States, 
although some of these are owned by 
foreign interests. 


Cessions on Bordereau Form 


Under the treaty reinsurance method, 
the cumbersome system of periodical 
issues of guarantee (reinsurance) poli- 
cies was entirely dispensed with and re- 
placed by advices of cessions on bor- 
dereau form. 

The reinsurance treaty automatically 
accepts certain multiples of the under- 
writer’s retention, and is usually divided 
by several professional reinsurers. 

In England there has been a tendency 
to subdivide surplus lines much finer 
than in this country, often a reinsurer 
gets as little as one-half of 1% of a 
treaty. This has come about to a great 
extent by the requirements of recipsoc- 
ity which is practiced much more on 
the other side of the Atlantic than it 
is in the United States. 

There are certain disadvantages to 
this greater subdivision of treaties, most 
important of which, of course, is the 
increased work in the accounting de- 
partment and the added responsibility of 
keeping minutely posted on the affairs 
of such a large number of reinsurers to 
be certain that their security remains 
adequate. This is a point that will have 
to be carefully watched in the post war 
period, for it is feared that many old 
and well established reputations may 
have suffered as a consequence of war 
devastation. 


Value of Automatic Feature 


The automatic character of the re- 
insurance treaty removes the danger of 
Having an uncovered loss occur while 
an insurer is trying to place the rein- 
surance. The character of the risk may 
make the placing of the réinsurance, 
facultatively, difficult, as many an agent 
has learned. At times he has been 
forced to cancel the whole or part of 
the policy or provide the necessary re- 
insurance, which by the way, must be 
good reinsurance. 

The reinsurance treaty is based upon 
good faith. The reinsurer gets a peri- 
odical bordereau showing risks rein- 
sured, terms, rates and premiums; also 
advices of rate changes, cancellations, 
and statements of losses which have to 
be paid. From start to finish, the re- 
insurer never knows whether it re- 
ceived all it was entitled to, the right 
rate, enough premium, whether the re- 
turns were actually paid to the assured, 
or whether there was really a loss and 


for how much and whether it was ever 
paid, but it has never dreamed of rais- 
ing such a question, except obvious 
clerical errors, because to do so would 
imply a lack of faith, and a reinsurance 
treaty founded on anything but faith 
can never last. 


Examples of Confidence 


Then consider the ceding company 
which turns over to the reinsurer hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in pre- 
miums, supremely confident that when 
it wanted them back or part of them, 
for return premiums or losses, they 
would unquestionably be forthcoming 
without quibble or technicality. Then 
another thing occurs from time to time. 
A loss arises and it is found that by 
oversight the marked reinsurance was 
not affected, or the risk belongs to a 
different category to that supposed, or 
the net line is wrong, or the daily re- 
port comes in after the happening of a 
loss with no reinsurance at all effected, 
or that two apparently separate loca- 
tions were in fact only one and reinsur- 
ance should have been, but was not, 
effected, and so on. 

All these things are submitted to the 
reinsurer with requests for permission 
to correct or effect reinsurance, and ac- 
cepting the ceding company’s state- 
ments as facts, the reinsurer almost in- 
variably permits the transactions to go 
through and pays its share of the losses 
associated with these transactions. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS 








Treaty reinsurance fundamentally 
should be an international business. 
Foreign reinsurers take business from 
all over the world but American rein- 
surers frown upon foreign business for 
several reasons. 

First our insurance departments are 
very critical about the lack of details 
under foreign treaties. 

Deposits are required to be left in 
the country of the ceding company’s 
domicile and usually very little return 
is earned on such deposits. 

Under the laws of some of our states 
a reinsurance company is penalized in 
surplus if the deposits are greater than 
the premium and loss reserves. This 
condition prevails in many instances 
particularly on canceled marine treaties 
that are running off. 

It is almost impossible to get a true 
outstanding marine loss figure since 
only the larger losses are recorded. 
There is always danger of political and 
social unrest in many foreign countries 
and because of the long term nature of 
a reinsurance treaty a reinsurer is apt to 
get caught. Even if a treaty is for only 
one year, it will be two or three years 
before liabilities may become defined 
and under marine treaties even longer. 
In many cases because of the terms of 
the treaty, profits cannot be brought 
home, neither can deposits be released. 
When the release is finally made often 
the profit or released deposit is sub- 
stantially less than the original produced 
by the underwriting results of the 
treaty. 


Movement of Currencies 


Then there have been the restrictions 
in movement of currencies as well as 
violent fluctuations. Premiums may be 
paid at one rate and losses at another. 
These two objections may disappear, 
however, we hope, at the conclusion of 
the war, and the establishment of 
stable conditions. 

Another drawback is that accounts 
are rendered only quarterly which 
makes it impossible to watch results as 
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closely as under the monthly account 
system used in this country, particularly 
if no bordereaux are furnished. 

For more than a century now the re- 
insurance treaty has filled a need and is 
entitled to the respect of a tried and 
proven counterpart of the insurance in- 
dustry. 

Just ponder for a moment, what has 
gone on in the world since the first 
treaty was written in 1821. Think of 
the wars, booms, depressions, confla- 
grations and catastrophies." Treaty re- 
insurance has come through as the help- 
mate of insurance in all of this. 

It is true, individual reinsurance com- 
panies have come and gone, due mostly 
to national financial chaos in foreign 
countries due to wars etc., but the fun- 
damental soundness of the theory and 
practice of treaty reinsurance is as good 
today as it was 123 years ago. 


Treaty Is Here to Stay 


Reinsurance in one form or another 
is bound to continue, and the tried and 
proven treaty method will quite prob- 
ably be in existence 100 years from now. 
Nothing can take better care of the in- 
dividual risk problem, and this, in the 
last analysis, is the daily and hourly 
test. It makes for careful underwriting 
and for the specific treatment of each 
separate risk which has been fundamen- 
tal in the science of underwriting just 
as much as specific rating is essential 
in determining the proper premium for 
the degree of hazard assumed. 

The quota share treaty as most of 
us know, is not very popular except 
in the case of new companies who have 
not yet proven their underwriting ability 
and as a rule have to share their busi- 
ness this way for a start. 

Another form of reinsurance is semi- 
facultative; this is where the cession is 
optional on the part of the company and 
the acceptance obligatory on the part of 
the reinsurer. This is often used in 
general agency reinsurance where the 
general agent writes a line larger than 
he has been authorized by his company. 

Sometimes there is a compromise be- 
tween the direct writing company and 
the reinsurer and a combination quota 
share and surplus treaty is written, that 
is, there is a small sharing of the lower 
limits with the reinsurer and then in ad- 
dition it takes the surplus above the 
combined retention and quota share 
portion. 


Spread Loss Cover 


Another plan which was introduced 
some time ago is the so-called Carpen- 
ter cover or spread loss cover which a 
few of the larger financially well off 
companies have adopted. 

The general idea of this plan is to 
advance to the reinsurer a sum of 
money equal to the average losses for a 
certain specified period of time (based 
on the experience within the limits in 
which the cover will operate, say be- 
tween $5,000 and $100,000) plus load- 
ing, and adjustable each year, but the 
point to remember is that the loading 
is usually from 25% to 50% so in reality 
you are advancing a sum of money 
equal to 125% to 150% of the losses 
within the agreed limits, to have the 
losses refunded. In the meantime, there 
is an unauthorized premium and loss 
reserve that cannot be taken credit for 
in the annual statement. Under this 
plan a company usually dispenses with 
all of the marking of its usual retentions 
on its daily reports but should it desire 
to quit after a period it would have to 
go over every risk to again establish 
the liability to be ceded to its new re- 
insurers, if it wanted to go back on a 
surplus treaty basis. 


There is also to be considered the de- 
moralization of the underwriting depart- 
ment, who having been told that if a 
risk is good for $5,000 it is” good for 
$100,000. Having done that, it must be 
realized that you pay all of the losses 
involved in such a carefree underwriting 
plan plus a loading to the spread loss 
reinsurer for their protection. 

The spread loss cover frequently im- 
poses a uniform retention over the 
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whole range of business to which by its 
nature, because hazards vary, such a re- 
tention is quite unsuitable and which 
would very greatly restrict the ceding 
company’s opportunities to underwrite 
its business on sound lines. 

The conflagration or catastrophe 
cover used in addition to the surplus 
treaties to safeguard against accumula- 
tion of risks, while called an “excess of 
loss cover” is not to be confused with 
the coverages previously described and 
is as much a necessity as treaties them- 
selves. 

The straight excess of loss cover in a 


few instances is better suited than the 
reinsurance treaty, for instance, in lim- 
iting the amount of loss in a given area, 
city, state or countrywide, but it is not 
to be compared to the reinsurance treaty 


for the scientific underwriting of in- 

dividual risks. 

Treaty Methods Are Varied 
Reciprocity — Most direct writing 


companies in the United States give off 
and take on risks facultatively and in 
many cases by treaty. Some of these 
treaties are in reciprocity. Some com- 
panies take on reinsurance by treaty 


Now just why do 
there are several 


without reciprocity. 
they do it? Well, 
reasons. 

To maintain premium volume which 
may have fallen off due to trade depres- 
sions etc., and in the case of direct writ- 
ing foreign companies, writing direct in 
other foreign countries, as do the Brit- 
ish, due to currency inflation and re- 


strictions and discriminations in favor 


of native companies and against foreign 
companies. 

The practice of treaty reciprocity be- 
tween direct writing companies not only 
the 


restricts sources of business avail- 
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able to the sinoileanlennl reinsurers but it 
also forces the reinsurers in many in- 
stances to effect retrocessions in order 
to compete with the direct writing com- 
panies for treaties, thereby reducing the 
reinsurers net income. 

Against reciprocity between direct 
writing companies a reinsurer might use 
some of the following arguments. 

The officials of direct writing compa- 
nies are not usually as well qualified in 
drafting suitable agreements as are pro- 
fessional reinsurers, thus leaving room 
for later disagreements. 

Companies have different underwrit- 
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ing methods not usually satisfactory to 
one another. 

The results of one of the companies 
may not be as profitable as the other, 
which leads to dissatisfaction and even- 
tual double cancellation with all the at- 
tendant extra labor and expense at- 
tached and the search for new takers of 
the unprofitable account. 

If the exchange of business( reciprocal 
treaties) is in the same territory be- 
tween equally strong companies then 
there really is no particular benefit in 
the exchange. 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Eye Problems Wader Obligatory First 
Surplus Inland Marine Treaty 
Concerned at the effects of anti-se- retention by as much as it deems 


lection under obligatory first surplus 
inland marine treaties, professional re- 
insurers have been trying to get better 
treatment from their ceding companies 
and considering ways in which these 
treaties could be improved so as to 
bring about this result. 

The basic trouble, according to some 
underwriters who have watched this 
situation very closely, is that the inland 
marine first surplus treaty was orig- 
inally patterned too closely after the 
fire insurance first surplus treaty and 
has not since been modified sufficiently 
to reflect the important basic differences 
between the two lines. The worst fea- 
ture is said to be the fact that the 
typical inland marine first surplus treaty 
gives the ceding company the right to 
give to its reinsurer such large multiples 
of its own retention. This feature was 
needed to provide direct writing compa- 
nies with the necessary large capacities 
for handling inland marine fines. In- 
land marine rates are not standardized 
as they are in fire insurance. Hence an 
inland marine underwriter does not like 
to go to a source outside his treaty for 
added capacity, since this would mean 
disclosing information he would like to 
keep confidential. 


Lack of Standardization Bad 


the reinsurer’s point of view 
in inland 
marine rates may be extremely trouble- 
some. With fire reinsurance, the busi- 
ness may vary somewhat in desirability 
but at least the reinsurer can assume 
that the ceding company is getting the 
official rate, and one.presumably pro- 
portional to the hazard. With inland 
marine cessions, on the other hand, 
there is the chance that the rate may 
be far too low and the reinsurer has 
no readily available information, as with 
fire risks, as to the location, type, and 
ae the probable desirability of the 
risk. 

Added to all this is the great variety 
of perils covered by inland marine in- 
surance. In many cases the fire haz- 
ard may be the least of a number of 
perils, the degree of which would give 
a reinsurer the shudders if he knew 
about them. 

From the reinsurer’s standpoint the 
whole thing boils down to the unsatis- 
factory situation in which the ceding 
company can give him many times the 
amount that it retains itself of any type 
of business of which it is willing to re- 
tain its line. Human nature being what 
it is, the ceding company is prone to 
stretch its own retention to keep all or 
most of a good risk, which it is privi- 
leged to do under the treaty, but retain 
as little as possible of anything that is 
only average or seems a little smelly. 


From 


Pressure Usually Involved 


The reason that the direct writing 
company takes these off-color risks is 
not merely that it is hoping for a lucky 
break. Usually there is agency or bro- 
kerage pressure involved, the doubtful 
risk being taken for the sake of keep- 
ing present good business from a par- 
ticular agent or broker or in the hope of 
obtaining it in the future. Unfortu- 
nately for the reinsurer, the direct writ- 
ing company may not be so generous 
in ceding the good business so obtained 
as it is in sloughing off the scaly line. 

For example, an inland marine under- 


writer may have a 10-line treaty with 
a reinsurer, the ceding company’s re- 
tention being $5,000. Thus the com- 
pany can write a $55,000 policy and 
keep only $5,000 itself. If the $55,000 
risk is a motor cargo line, which is 
very hot just now, the reinsurer can 


count on getting his full maximum of 
10 lines or $50,000. If the good busi- 
ness which was the quid pro quo for 
taking the motor cargo case looks es- 
pecially good the direct writing com- 
pany is in a position to exceed its usual 





prudent. 


That this anti-selection, independently 
of all other causes, can result in a re-! 


insurer’s losing money on a first sur- 


plus treaty while the ceding company | 


makes a profit on the same business was 
strikingly shown in a recent study of 
a large treaty. This treaty provided, as 
is often the case, for a combination of 
quota share and first surplus. It pro- 
vided that the reinsurer should have a 
quota share of all business covered by 
the treaty, and in addition the direct 
writer would be permitted to cede a 
specified maximum number of lines of 
its true net retention after giving off the 





a — 


quota share, the reinsurer’s liability on | 


any one risk however being limited to a 
specified dollar amount. 

A survey of experience under 
treaty showed clearly that the 


the 
quota 


share business was profitable to the re- | 
insurer but that the business accepted | 


as first surplus was distinctly unfavor- 
able. This difference was due entirely 
to the fact that the direct writing com- 
pany was in a position, as respects the 
better first surplus business, to exceed 
its normal line but under the quota 
share part of the treaty was unable to 
retain a larger percentage of good busi- 
ness than of poor business. 


Possible Remedies 


There are several possible remedies, 
the most nearly 
insurer’s standpoint being for the ceding 
company to have a definite “line sheet” 


ideal one from the re- | 


and be required by the treaty to stick | 


to it rather than 
stretch its retention any time an extra 
good risk comes along. The direct writ- 
ing insurance companies however are 
flatly opposed to this course. A few 
fire treaties contain such a provision but 
so far as is known it has never been 


incorporated in an inland marine 
treaty. The inland marine business 
being such a fluid, all-inclusive form 


of insurance, covering property in mo- 
tion and wherever located, that it is 
difficult and almost impossible to class- 
ify and circumscribe it. The compa- 
nies very definitely do not want to be 
restricted on the amounts that they will 
keep on any given risk or prearranged 
class. 

Another remedy might be the greater 


use of quota share in reinsurance but : 


this form is not much use except in 
swapping reinsurance between  direct- 
writing companies. However, reinsurers 
have in some cases insisted on the 
quota-share basis on unprofitable lines, 
such as motor truck cargo and jewel- 
ers block coverage. Doing this has fre- 
quently caused unprofitable lines to be- 
come profitable as the inability to cede 
off the greater proportion of a sour risk 
caused underwriters to use better judg- 
ment in accepting and holding business. 


Cutting Lines a Help 


Cutting down on the number 
“lines” that the first surplus reinsurer 
is obligated to take is another possible 
remedy, for it is found that the nearer 
the reinsurer keeps to the amount that 
the direct writer is keeping the better 
is the reinsurance experience. 

Reinsurers constantly check their 
large treaties, asking how many times 
has this company given us the maxi- 
mum multiple, how many times has it 
done so with poorer lines and if there 
seems to be an undue proportion of 
poor lines the reinsurer will complain 
to the direct writing company. 

On the other hand, if a survey of the 
treaty shows that the direct writing 
company has given the reinsurer a 
maximum of multiple only a few times 
and on the whole has stuck to small 
multiples, the reinsurer would complain 


and ask that the number of multiples | 


in the treaty be reduced. Otherwise 


there is the danger that a bad loss on a ! 


big risk may wipe out any possibility of 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


of | 


being permitted to | 
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Reinsurance Law Is Treated by 
K.R. Thompson of Duncan & Mount 


Kenneth R. Thompson of Duncan & 
Mount, the law firm which is United States 
general counsel for London Lloyds, gave 
the lecture on reinsurance law in the course 
that was conducted this year by the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. He is the au- 
thor of the only text book on this subject. 
Following is a summary of the main points 
covered by Mr. Thompson in his one-hour 
lecture. 

There are fewer cases in the law of 
reinsurance than in other fields of law, 
the reason for a comparatively smaller 
number of reported reinsurance law 
cases being (1) that the bulk of the im- 
portant law cases in reinsurance have 
arisen within the last 50 years while 
other types of law cases have been de- 
veloping from very early time; and (2) 
fewer cases get in the books because so 
many are settled amicably or by arbi- 
tration. - 

In reinsurance treaties a provision for 
arbitration is usually found. Arbitra- 
tion has the advantage, as compared 
with litigation, that it usually costs less, 
a decision is reached quicker, the deci- 
sion can be stipulated to be final and 
not subject to subsequent review in the 
courts except for fraud; technicalities 
are avoided and the merits of the case 
are shown without any involvements; 
the decision would probably be based 
largely on business experience and cus- 
tom, rather than on strict legal prin- 
ciples; the parties and their representa- 
tives, arbitrators and umpire can meet 
at times and places convenient to them- 
selves and do not have to wait on court 
calendars; probably greater than all the 
other reasons, when it is all over there 
is usually no ill feeling and the parties 
probably will continue to deal with each 
other unless distrust has crept in be- 
cause of an element of fraud or con- 
cealment which might come into the 
case. 


“Uberrima Fides” 


There are four other things to be 
borne in mind: (1) The importance of 
reading the reinsurance treaty in the 
light of an honorable agreement; (2) 
the doctrine of “uberrima fides’—the 
utmost good faith that must be exer- 
cised by all parties involved in a re- 
insurance transaction; (3) misrepresen- 
tation and concealment; and (4) cus- 
toms and usages as questions of law. 

Let us take the case of Northwestern 
Mutual Fire vs. Union Mutual Fire re- 
cently decided in the United States dis- 
trict court of Washington, and reported 
in 50 Fed. Supp. 785, which case we 
will call the Tacoma Bridge case be- 
cause the bridge was the subject of the 
insurance involved. Here we have a 
case that could well have been arbi- 
trated with benefits to all concerned. 
If you read the record on the trial you 
will find it is packed with two things. 
First, trying to ascertain what language 
means and second, what the experts say 
the language means. 


What the Treaty Specified 


_ That is why I urge reading your pol- 
icy carefully and resorting to arbitra- 
tion if you can, because business men 
and experts in the reinsurance field 
would probably render as just a deci- 
sion as a court. In the Tacoma Bridge 
case the treaty provided that cessions 
of reinsurance by the reassured to the 
reassurer under the treaty should in no 
case and at not time exceed the amount 
retained net without reinsurance by the 
reassured company at its own risk and 
liability on the same property. The 
whole case turned on what is meant by 
this “net retention clause.” 
What happened was this: When 
Northwestern wrote $350,000 covering 


the Tacoma bridge, they specifically re- 
insured $300,000 of that amount with 


various reinsurers, including Union 
Mutual. Northwestern by telegram ad- 
vised Union Mutual “we will retain 


$50,000.” It turned out when proof of 
loss was submitted Northwestern had in 
effect an excess of loss reinsurance con- 
tract with Lloyds whereby it was rein- 
sured to the extent of 90% of all loss 
sustained by it in excess of $30,000 on 
the bridge. 

Union Mutual, therefore, argued that 
Northwestern’s retention was only 
$32,000 (that is $30,000 plus 10% of 
$20,000) instead of $50,000, and con- 
tended that they were overlined on the 
risk and that Northwestern’s exposure 
was also their exposure under the 
treaty. The district court agreed with 
the contention of Union Mutual and it 
is my Opinion that the circuit court of 
appeals will affirm the judgment against 
Northwestern.* 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


In the Tacoma Bridge case expert 
testimony was allowed in only for the 
purpose of having a complete record on 
appeal and the district court found that 
the terms of the treaty were “plain, 
clear and unambiguous” and did not 
“permit of modification, amendment or 
interpretation by extrinsic evidence’ and 
the court further found that “in any 
event, under the customs and usages of 
the insurance business and in the in- 
surance world, the term ‘amount re- 
tained net without reinsurance by the 
reinsured company at its own risk and 
liability on the same property reinsured 
by the said reinsured company with the 
reinsuring company,’ as used in * * * 
treaty, does include and does apply to 
excess of loss reinsurance * * * and 








means what it says, namely: the amount 
retained net by the reinsured company 
at its own risk and liability on the same 
property reinsured by the reinsured 
company with the reinsuring company 
after deducting all reinsurance, * * *.” 

“A local usage is to be considered a 
part of a local contract when the party 
sought to be charged with liability 
knew of the usage or had constructive 
notice of its existence. Jt must appear, 
however, that the custom or usage is 
general, uniform and well settled. It 
may be that it can be shown that the 
usage in question was known to both 
parties to the contract or that it was 
so well established, certain, uniform or 
reasonable in its character, of general 
acceptance and consequent notoriety, as 
to raise a prima facie inference of 
knowledge on the part of the one to be 
charged with knowledge of it. The law 
considers that a well-established custom 
sometimes enters into the intention of 
the contracting parties, but where the 
contract of reinsurance is clear and full 
in its terms and without any ambiguity, 
it will not be permitted to vary the con- 
tract by proof of local usage. Whether 
the parties intended that their contract 
should be read and construed with refer- 
ence to a particular custom is a ques- 
tion of fact.” 


Could Have Consulted Experts 


Now in the Tacoma Bridge case, if 
Northwestern had read its policy care- 
fully and interpreted it in the light of 
an honorable agreement and if it was 
in doubt about its meaning and had con- 
sulted the same experts that were used 
on the trial, it is my opinion that we 
would never have had this reported case, 
now on appeal. 

Union Mutual did not raise the ques- 
tion of concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion in this case, but the matter might 


have turned out differently if Union 
Mutual had paid the full $50,000 and 
at a later time, on examination of 
Northwestern’s books, found that they 
had paid out more than they should. 

“The reassured is under a duty to 
disclose all details concerning the risk 
to be reinsured. Any fact that is ma- 
terial and important to an underwriter 
as likely to influence his judgment in 
accepting the risk should be disclosed.” 


Absence of Intent Immaterial 


“In respect to the duty of disclosing 
all material facts, the case of reinsur- 
ance does not differ from that of an 
original insurance. The obligation in 
both cases is one uberrimae fidei. The 
duty of communication, indeed, is inde- 
pendent of the intention, and is violated 
by the fact of concealment even where 
there is no design to deceive. The ex- 
action of information in some instances 
may be greater in a case of reinsurance 
than as between the parties to an orig- 
inal insurance. In the former, the party 
seeking to shift the risk he has taken 
is bound to communicate his knowl- 
edge of the character of the original in- 
sured, where such information would 
be likely to influence the judgment of 
an underwriter; while in the latter the 
party, in the language of Bronson, J., 
in the case of New York Bowery Fire 
v. New York Fire, 17 Wend. (N.Y.) 
359,367, is ‘not bound nor could it be 
expected that he should speak evil of 
himself.’ ” 

* * It is the duty of the assured to 
place the underwriter in the same situ- 
ation as himself; to give to him the 
same means and opportunity of judging 
of the value of the risks; and when any 
circumstance is withheld, however 
slight and immaterial it may have 
seemed to himself, that, if disclosed, 
would probably have influenced the 
terms of the insurance, the concealment 
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vitiates the policy.” (Duer Lectures on 
Insurance Sec. 13—Quoted in “Thomp- 
son on Reinsurance.’’) 

On the question of whether or not 
the concealed facts are material, “The 
rule on this subject is very broad. 
‘Every fact and circumstance which can 
possibly influence the mind of any pru- 
dent and intelligent insurer, in deter- 
mining whether he will underwrite the 
policy at all, or at what premium he 
will underwrite it, is miaterial.’” 1 
Marsh. 467 (New York Bowery Fire 
Ins. Co. v. New York Fire Ins. Co., 
17 Wend. 359). 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 








“In the United States, as well as in 
England, the leading authorities are all 
in favor of the admissibility of * * ex- 
pert testimony and an underwriter may 
give testimony for the purpose of assist- 
ing the jury in forming their judgment 
upon the materiality of the fact con- 
cealed. They may give their opinion 
whether the fact, in their judgment, was 
one which, if communicated to a pru- 
dent underwriter, would be likely ma- 
terially to influence him in his estimate 
of the risk.” 

“An insurance contract is a contract 
uberrima fides; hence known changes in 
conditions material to the risk which 
occur between the opening of negoti- 
ations for insurance and the issuance of 
the policy must be divulged. Stipcich 
v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 277 U. S. 
311,316, 48 S. Ct. 512, 72 L. Ed. 895.” 
(Thompson on Reinsurance P. 209.) 


Goes Beyond Usual Rules 


“The ordinary rule as to disclosure of 
material facts operates only up to the 
time the contract is concluded, but it 
may be submitted that under a treaty 
something more may be required. The 
mere completion of the contract is but 
the beginning, not the end of the re- 
insurance operations ‘which are contem- 
plated thereunder. Every time a ces- 


sion is made under a treaty this initi- 
ates an actual reinsurance, and though 
the details which have to be communi- 
cated to the reinsurer are limited, yet 
in the general operation of the treaty 
the ceding company is bound to exer- 
cise the utmost good faith towards its 
reinsurer, even though this must occur 
after the contract was completed.” (C. 
E. Golding, “The Law and Practice of 
Reinsurance.”) 

“That a reassured may be held guilty 
of concealment at the inception of a 
risk as well as at a later date when 
material facts concerning the risk rein- 
sured came to the attention of the re- 
assured for the first time, has been de- 
cided by an umpire in arbitration pro- 
ceedings (Knickerbocker Building case, 
June 17, 1933.”) 


Insolvency of Reassured 


Let us consider the rights of the pol- 
icyholders of the reassured as against 
the reinsurer when the reassured is in- 
solvent. As a general rule there is no 
privity between the original insured and 
the reinsurer. Of course, there may be 
reinsurance for the direct benefit of 
policyholders. (Thompson on Reinsur- 
ance p. 236). 

Litigation sometimes arises in this 
country when the liquidator of the re- 
assured desires to collect from the re- 
insurer in order to pay the original pol- 
icyholders of the reassured. In a case 
that might arise under such conditions 
it is again important to read carefully 
your treaty in the light of it being an 
honorable agreement. 


PINK CASE 








By the famous case of Fidelity & De- 
posit vs. Pink, 302 U. S. 224, we come 
to recognize the importance of going 
back to the contract that existed be- 
tween the reassured and the reinsurer, 
and seeing what the terms of agree- 
ment were before it is considered what 
rights inured to the benefit of the liqui- 
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dator of the reassured. In the Pink 
case the reinsurer’s share of the loss 
was to be paid to the reinsured” * * 
upon proof of the payment of such 
items by the reinsured, and upon deliv- 
ery to the reinsurer of copies of all es- 
sential documents concerned with such 
loss and costs and the payment there- 


The court, in discussing the Pink 
case, pointed out that the former lead- 
ing case, to wit, the Allemannia vs. Fire- 
men’s, 209 US. 326, did not apply be- 
cause the Allemannia policy contained 
no equivalent terms to those of the 
Pink case. It merely provided that 
upon receiving notice of any loss or 
claim under the contract, the reinsured 
company should advise Allemannia and 
after the reinsured company adjusted or 
paid the loss, it should forward a claim 
piss Re the company. There was no 
express provision in the Allemannia 
case that proof of payment of the loss 
was a condition precedent before any 
liability arose. 


Cites Stickel Case 


Later on, the Ohio supreme court, in 
the case of Stickel vs. Excess, 136 Ohio 
St. 49, had occasion to construe the ul- 
timate net loss clause in the treaty. In 
this case the ultimate net loss was de- 
fined to mean “ * * the sum actually 
paid in cash in settlement of losses for 
which the company is liable, * * .” The 
court held that the agreement as 
phrased constituted a contract of indem- 
nity against loss, making the actual 
payment of the loss in cash by the re- 
insured a condition precedent to the li- 
ability of the reinsurer to respond, and 
that the insolvency of the reinsured 
was a matter of no moment. 

The position of the appellant in the 
Stickel case was that the reinsurance 
agreement constituted a contract against 
liability for which it was entitled to take 
advantage and relied upon the Alleman- 
nia case. The court, however, did not 
agree with the appellant’s position and 
contention and instead followed the 
contentions of the Excess that the re- 
insurance agreement as phrased consti- 
tuted a contract of indemnity against 
loss, making the actual payment of a 
loss in cash by the reinsured a condi- 
tion precedent to the liability of the 
reinsurer to respond. Excess relied on 
the Pink case (See P. 251, Thompson 
on Reinsurance). 


Law of New York 


New York state, by statute law, has 
tried to help the policyholders of the 
reassured and have provided that “No 
credit shall be allowed, as an admitted 
asset or as a deduction from liability, 
to any ceding insurer for reinsurance 
made, ceded, renewed, or otherwise 
becoming effective after Jan. 1, 1940, 
unless the reinsurance shall be payable 
by the assuming insurer on the basis of 
the liability of the ceding insurer under 
the contract or contracts reinsured 
without diminution because of the in- 
solvency of the ceding insurer. Such 
reinsurance agreement may provide that 
the liquidator or receiver or statutory 
successor of an insolvent ceding insurer 
shall give written notice of the pend- 
ency of a claim against the insolvent 
ceding insurer on the policy or bond 
reinsured within a reasonable time after 
such claim is filed in the insolvency 
proceeding * * * .” 

In my opinion, however, this does 
not require a reinsurer to make such a 
provision in every treaty he writes. It 
is only a question of whether he desires 
to get credit or not under the statute 
and that if he desires no credit, as a 
bookkeeping item, then he need not 
have the provision in the treaty. 


EXCESS POLICIES 








Not until the loss has reached a cer- 
tain amount does the excess under- 
writer become under a duty to pay any- 
thing towards the loss. 

Let us take the case of a policy cover- 
ing an assured against loss arising from 
personal injury on the excess of $15,000, 


traction operations, $10,000 bus opera. 
tions, and $5,000 other operations, with 
a limit of $100,000 on all operations, 
Suppose we have a bus collision and 
the assured does not have self-insurance 
but has a primary carrier which is 
under a duty to defend and insures the 
assured from the ground up to $10,000, 
Let us further suppose the personal in. 
jury claim brought by the plaintiff is a 
dangerous one before the jury, and in 
all probabilities the jury might bring 
in a verdict of about $25,000 that would 
wipe out the $10,000 primary insurance, 
and involve the excess underwriter for 
$15,000 on the excess of $10,000. Under 
these circumstances we have a number 
of cases each year where the primary 
carrier will say to us as attorneys for 
the excess underwriters: “We, the pri- 
mary carrier, can settle the case for 
$9,000 but we want you, the excess car- 
rier, to contribute, say, $3,000 or $4,000 
and if you do not do this, we would 
rather go to trial and risk an additional 
$1,000 rather than pay out $9,000 with- 
out contribution in the matter.” 


No Contribution 


Under these circumstances our an- 
swer is “No.” There is no contribution. 
Whether the first $10,000 is self-reten- 
tion or, at the risk of a primary car- 
rier, the excess underwriters’ position 
is that if the case is one for settlement 
and not for trial, the assured or his 
carrier must pay up its $10,000 if neces- 
sary in good faith, and there will be no 
contribution. The whole matter rests 
upon good faith. 

Early in the case the decision should 
be reached whether or not the case is 
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to be defended to the highest court or 
not. Under some circumstances, par- 
ticularly in cases arising out of account- 
ants’ policies and directors’ liability, it 
may cost as much as $150,000 to de- 
fend a case, and under the circum- 
stances the excess underwriter may not 
be compelled to pay out any sum until, 
say, $25,000 in loss money has been 
paid out by the assured or its primary 
carrier. If, after weighing all the law 
and the facts in the case, it appears 
that the assured would probably be held 
liable, the excess underwriter may pay 
out as much as $850,000 in settlement 
and under these circumstances the de- 
fense policy benefits by not haying to 
expend, say, $150,000 in defense of the 
case. Again this brings out the prin- 
ciple of utmost good faith that must 
exist between the assured, the primary 
carrier and the excess underwriter. 
Excess insurance protecting the as- 
sured as it does against a catastrophic 
hazard or serious loss, and giving the 
| Cal eet a decided asset in its commer- 
cial setup, is the security for which the 
insured pays an excess contract pre- 
mium. 


Excess Carrier’s Precautions 








, . The question may arise, what would 
| happen if, after you, as counsel for the 
excess underwriter, have failed to get 
the primary carrier to pay the $9,000 in 
| the hypothetical case and have failed to 
get the cooperation of the primary car- 
| rier to close the case rather than run 
} the risk of a $25,000 judgment and ex- 
pose the excess underwriter to a loss of 
$15,000—the excess of $10,000. 

Under these circumstances, the first 
thing to do would be to set up the 
record and have matters clear so that 
it can be shown that the case was a 
dangerous one, and under the admission 
of the primary carrier, it was a case 
for settlement rather than trial, and it 
would also be necessary to make a de- 
mand through the assured on its pri- 
mary carrier that the primary carrier 
pay $9,000 rather than expose the as- 
sured to a very heavy verdict. Then, 
if the case goes over $10,000, the 
amount of the primary carrier’s policy, 
the excess underwriter steps into the 
shoes of the assured and carries on the 
case just as if there was no excess in- 
surance. It has been held that where 
a casualty company negligently failed to 
settle a case against the insured, it was 
liable for the loss occasioned thereby, 
even in the absence of fraud or bad 
faith. Some decisions impose a heavier 
burden upon the insured and deny a re- 
covery unless he can show that the in- 
surer, in refusing settlement, acted in 
bad faith. 

The prevailing rule is that the in- 
surer must act in good faith toward the 
assured in its effort to negotiate a set- 
tlement. 


ORAL CONTRACTS 


A | 








In the case of Commercial Mutual 
Marine vs. Union Mutual, 19 Howard 
318, a policy of reinsurance was ar- 
ranged orally and the ship was de- 
stroyed by fire before any policy was 
delivered. The court held that a prom- 
ise for a valuable consideration to make 
a policy of insurance is no more re- 
quired to be in writing than a promise 
to execute and deliver a bond. Where 
there is no policy of insurance existing, 
the plaintiff would have to bring a bill 
in equity for the specific performance 
of a contract for a policy but in this 
Case, since the defendants would be li- 
able’ as for a total loss on the policy, 
if the policy were issued in conformity 
with the contract, the court considered 
it proper to decree the payment of the 
money which would have been payable 
on the policy if it had been issued. 

hile an oral contract of reinsurance 
| is valid, all its elements must be agreed 
on and be expressly stated. It is not 
{ required to be in writing by virtue of 
wn * provision of the statute of frauds. 

Where the original insurance is upon 
a cargo by a certain vessel “lost or not 
lost” for a certain voyage and the re- 
insurance is effected after the vessel 








with its cargo has, in fact, arrived safely 

at the port of destination, this fact 
being unknown to both parties, it has 
been held that, notwithstanding this, 
there is an insurable interest sufficient 
to support the policy of reinsurance. 

A reinsurer may avail himself of 
every defense which could have been 
made by the reassured and when a re- 
assured makes its claim against a re- 
insurer for reimbursement, it may be 
met by defenses that it ‘should have 
taken against the original assured. 


Fraud and Mistake 


Contracts of reinsurance, like any 
other contracts, may be voidable on the 
ground of fraud or mistake. In order 
that fraud may arise from false repre- 
sentations, it is necessary that the plain- 
tiff prove that they were relied upon in 
the matter of entering into the contract. 
Aside from this, the law expects the 
utmost good faith to be practiced. 

If the reinsurer desires to effect a 
cancellation of the treaty it must make 
an unconditional demand that the step 
be taken. A mere expression of desire 
to cancel will not be sufficient. 

In order to obtain rectification there 
must be a mistake common to both 
parties, and if the mistake is only uni- 
lateral, there must be fraud or misrep- 
resentation amounting to fraud. 


INCREASE OF RISK 








The reinsured has no power to in- 
crease the risk without the consent’ of 
the reinsurer. If the reinsurer’s liability 
is increased or prejudiced by the re- 
assured, then the reinsurer can defend 
on that ground. 

f a reassured is under a duty to 
serve notice and proofs of loss and it 
does so within the terms of the con- 
tract of reinsurance, then it becomes the 
duty of the reinsurer to make objec- 
tions, if any, thereto within a reasonable 
time. If the reinsurer fails to do this 
a court may hold that the reinsurer has 
waived its privilege of making any ob- 
jection. 

Sometimes the practice exists be- 
tween the reinsurer and the reassured 
whereby the reinsured transmits to the 
reinsurer the notice of proofs of loss 
given it by the original assured. This 
of course is satisfactory proof of loss 
under the circumstances. The safe 
thing, however, is for the reassured to 
give the reinsurer, in all cases, prompt 
notice of a loss or threatened loss, and 
follow it up with a proof of loss in due 
course. 

While a state cannot impose a pen- 
alty or tax upon a person or corpora- 
tion who, acting for himself procures 
insurance on his own property or risks, 
wherever located, in any insurance com- 
pany of his choice, whether licensed or 
unauthorized (Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 165 
U. S. 578; Compania General de To- 
bacos v. Collector, 275 U. S. 87 and 
cases therein cited), yet a state has the 
power to penalize a broker in his nego- 
tiation within the state of a, contract 
of insurance with an unlicensed forcign 
insurer (Nutting v. Mass., 18% U. S. 
553; Hooper v. California, 155 U. S. 
648). 


Reinsurance Law in New York 


In closing, I would like to spend 
some time on the statute law of New 
York. This state is one of the states 
that make special provisions for rein- 
surance contracts. 

Art. VII of the New York insurance 
law provides for requirements or pro- 
hibitions which apply to a policy or 
contract of insurance, but in the absence 
of specific provision, these require- 
ments or prohibitions are not imposed 
upon contracts of reinsurance. The 
legislature probably feels that reinsur- 
ance is on a different plane and a mat- 
ter of special arrangement, and that 
the parties usually employ different 
methods in going about the arrange- 
ments in their business. (See Sec. 140 
Ins. Law). 

As you know, rebating and discrim- 
ination are generally prohibited under 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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| 
| 
‘Program for A. & H. 


‘Mid-Year in Omaha 


ls Announced 


Three-Day Session 
Is Planned Starting 
January 24 





OMAHA —The three-day mid-year 
meeting of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters will 

| get under way here the morning of Jan. 
24 with a talk by President Clarence 
| A. Sholl, Globe Casualty, after pre- 
|| liminary greetings including a welcome 
by Robert A. Bleicher, First National 
Indemnity, president of the Omaha as- 
sociation. “Influence and Strength of a 
Large Association” will be discussed by 
Emerson Davis, Inter-Ocean Casualty, 
Dallas, membership chairman, and Man- 
sur B. Oakes, Taylor Publishing Co., ed- 
ucational chairman, will talk on “Prog- 
ress Through Education.” ‘ 
The executive board, the women's 
division, the Leading Producers Round 
Table and a general group will hold 
luncheons. 
| At the afternoon session W. B. Cor- 
nett, Loyal Protective, will discuss in- 
surance legislation; Margaret E. Olson, 
North American Life & Casualty, Min- 
neapolis, chairman women’s division, 
will speak on “Women in Our Business 
Today.” Insurance Director Fraizer of 
Nebraska will speak and C. Norman 
Green, Hoosier Casualty, will discuss 
public relations. Dr. C. M. Wilhelm}, 
Creighton University, will talk on the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. Edwin 
H. Gerkin, Continental Casualty, will 
preside at a general dinner the first eve- 
ning. The Leading Producers Round 
Table and the women’s division will 
hold evening sessions. 





Women’s Division Session 


| The women’s division will be in 
| 





'|charge of the first part of the Thurs- 
|day morning program. Barbara O. Tay- 
jlor, Taylor Publishing Co., will speak 
on “Why Have We Organized”; Lillian 
Oliver, Atlanta, Tex., will tell how she 
sold $30,000 in accident and health pre- 
miums. Ethel O. Shontz, North Ameri- 
can Accident, Los Angeles, will talk. 
Ethel’ Smith, Great Northern Life, 
Cleveland, will cover recruiting. 

The agency management section in 
charge of Robert J. Barrett, Occidental 
Life, Kansas City, will follow. E. F. 
Gregory, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Denver, will discuss recruiting; Gilbert 
H. Knight, Federal Life & Casualty, 
'Cleveland, “How to Keep and —“o 
an Agency”; ; and August Kern, Jr., 
Louis, “Financing.” 

The Leading Producers Round Table, 
in charge of Chairman R. B. Smith, 
Great Northern Life, Oklahoma City, 
Pode! present a program “Are You En- 
joying the Profession or Laboring at 
|the Job?” Speakers will be Walter J. 
Sullivan, Monarch Life, Cleveland; 
Tite, k Cochran, General American 

, Life, Kansas City; Malcolm White, Pa- 
| cific Mutual Life, Oklahoma City, and 
| James O’Neil,. Mutual Benefit Health 
band Accident, Omaha. 

Harold Requartte, Lincoln insurance 








attorney, will be toastmaster at the 
luncheon. Tom Collins, Kansas City 
iumorist, will talk. 


At the sales congress Thursday aft- 
ernoon, J. W. Martin, Loyal Protective 
Life, Portland, Ore., will talk on “Light- 
ing the Candles” : Floyd Holdren, Mu- 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


Reinsurer Scans Casualty State Farm Mutual 
Year Line By Line 


Review of the comments of execu- 
tives of Employers Reinsurance of Kan- 
sas City, carried in last year’s reinsur- 
ance number of THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER prompted a request that the 
same men repeat their treatment of the 
various casualty lines. The result shows 
a very close approach to accuracy in 
their forecasts of a year ago relative to 
the principal lines—automobile and other 
liability, compensation, the fidelity and 
surety lines, burglary and accident and 
health. Comment on current and future 
phases in these lines boils down to the 
following conclusions: 

Automobile liability continues to be 
generally profitable, even with contin- 
ued increase in loss costs, both on cur- 
rent and older claims. The increase re- 
flects inflationary trends and is seeming- 
ly general in both the United States and 
Canada. Notwithstanding reduction in 
premiums per vehicle due to rationing, 
the volume is generally up because many 
are buying automobile insurance who 
never before had carried it. 

Automobile underwriters are feeling 
some apprehension as to the post-war 
period when rationing ends and normal 
operation of cars returns with its resul- 
tant increase of claims; during this 
period premiums will not be commen- 
surate with exposure, since rate in- 
creases will come only after the unfa- 
vorable experience has accumulated. 


Public Carrier Experience 


Nearly all carriers providing public 
liability for buses, both local and over- 
land, and for taxicabs, are turning in 
some unfavorable experience. Well 
known elements in the picture are in- 
creased mileage and longer operating 
hours for drivers; lack of time, men and 
new parts for adequate maintenance; 
and employment of older, or less experi- 
enced, or in some cases of woman driv- 
ers, and more than normal operative 
turnover. Add to this the usual over- 
loading and the current attitude of the 
too-numerous passengers, and the end- 
result is increased frequency and sever- 
ity of losses. 

Other commercial vehicles also con- 
tinue to produce high frequency and se- 
verity of losses, especially in the heavier 
types. Again the causes are: most such 
vehicles are traveling abnormal mileage, 
with less mechanical attention and lower 
qualifications of drivers, and large turn- 
over in personnel. Immediate relief is 
improbable, due to shortage of mainte- 
nance men, parts and experienced driv- 
ers. 

Medical payments covers in connec- 
tion with automobile will show a sub- 
stantial increase over last year, and con- 
tinue profitable as a class; and also 
contribute helpfully by way of inditectly 
reducing third party claims. Property 
damage for the year will show an under- 
writing loss due to the high cost of 
repairs. 

Public liability other than automobile 
continues one of the best profit lines; it 
has. not been affected by war conditions 
to the same extent as other liability 
lines. 

Boiler and machinery lines for the 
year will probably not show good ex- 
perience, because of a multiplicity of 
small claims, mostly for direct damage, 
attributable to shortage of personnel in 
engineering and inspection departments. 

Compensation generally is currently 
satisfactory. Underwriters, however, 
feel some apprehension as to the post- 
war period, when large numbers will 
face unemployment and may embarrass 
carriers with simulated and retroactive 
claims which might not be presented 
under full employment conditions. 

Decreases in surety volume have been 
felt by almost all surety carriers during 
1944, since bonds upon construction and 


supply contracts have been at a mini- 
mum. Nearly all public work is sus- 
pended, a condition which will continue 
until the end of the war. But these 
classes will undoubtedly show a very 
marked increase in the immediate post- 
war period, especially in view of the pro- 


gram planned for re-employment of 
released service personnel and_ the 
reconversion to peace-time industrial 
production. 

Losses Are Not Feared 

As anticipated, losses on contracts 


connected with the war program have 
developed, and others will be sustained; 
but it is not now believed that experi- 
ence upon the large volume of construc- 
tion and supply contract bonds written 
during 1941, 1942 and 1943 will prove 
unfavorable. While underwriting during 
the early period of the war was not up 
to standard in all instances, and some 
effects are now being felt, the over-all 
results will likely be favorable. 
Miscellaneous surety bonds continue 
in good volume, and with other lines in 
the surety category, comprise the pres- 
ent volume of surety writings. Private 
undertakings in construction can of 
course be resumed only after release of 
materials for peace time production. 
Companies writing fidelity have for 
the most part enjoyed substantial in- 
creases in volume, notwithstanding the 
entry of many new carriers into this 
field. Increase of business due to the 
war program has given impetus to 
fidelity writings. Intense business de- 
velopment has made employers more 
aware of the need for fidelity covers, 
where they have always heretofore been 


underinsured; if this trend toward more 
complete protection extends into the 
post-war period it should auger well 


for the fidelity business. 
Combine and Simplify Covers 


Fidelity and bonding companies have 
been among the first to combine and 
simplify coverages. Such forms have 
taken well with employers; instance: 
protection against dishonesty of em- 
ployes, coupled with burglary, robbery, 
theft and mysterious disappearance. 

As forecast a year ago, the compre- 
hensive dishonesty, disappearance and 
destruction bond or policy has had great 


success, and some carriers have trans- 
ferred a substantial portion of their 
blanket fidelity and ordinary fidelity 


business to this form. 

While it is anticipated that losses in 
increased numbers will be disclosed 
upon return to more nearly normal busi- 
ness, experience generally appears satis- 
factory at present. 

In burglary, underwriters note an in- 
crease in the residence and theft classifi- 
cations. It is reported that losses have 
shown an upward trend in this line, due 


apparently to the coverage of theft away. 


from the premises. Other burglary lines, 
while continuing favorable in experi- 
ence, show only moderate increases in 
some quarters and elsewhere show a de- 
crease due to combination of this pro- 
tection with certain fidelity coverages. 
Burglary lines also are being written 
by many companies not formerly in 
this field, and the more pronounced de- 
velopment should prove good in the 
long run. Noted also are some increases 
in bank and safe deposit lines, and more 
applications for safe depository liability 
covers are being received. ‘ 


Big A. & H. Development 


Accident and health are among the 
lines currently undergoing a great de- 
velopment and evolution. The past year 
has seen the covering of large sections 
of the population by group insurance. 
Consistent gains are also recorded in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


Presents Big Issue 
fo Supreme Court 


Fights Extraterritorial 
Requirements in Case 
Arising in Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON—Contending that 
Wisconsin law as construed and applied 
by the Wisconsin supreme court violates 
the commerce clause of the constitution, 
as interpreted by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the S.E.U.A. case, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile has filed brief with 
the latter court in suit against Commis- 
sioner Duel of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin courts required State Farm 
as condition of obtaining license to set 
aside a reserve comprising 50% of mem- 
bership fees collected by it in all states, 
in addition to 50% premium reserve, ac- 
cording to the brief, and the Wisconsin 
commissioner refused license to the com- 
pany. 

The company says the question is pre- 
sented whether Wisconsin can “project 
its legislation extra-territorially and 
thereby require national conformance to 
its policy without doing violence to the 
commerce clause.” If she can, other 
states can do likewise, it is suggested. 
Company interstate activity would be 

“compressed and circumscribed to areas 

where the rules are identical.” Created 
would be “The Wisconsin rule, the New 
York rule, the Illinois rule, with their 
attendant inflexibilities and rigidities.” 


Creates Insulated Chambers 


Result would be creation of “insulated 
chambers wherein interstate commerce 
suffocates in parochial isolation.” The 
commerce clause would be “frustrated 
and defeated.” “Jealousies and aggres- 
sions” of the states “take form in eco- 
nomic reprisals and extra-territorial leg- 
islation which the insurance business, 
under the heretofore factually false doc- 
trine of intrastate commerce, presents in 
high relief,’ the company brief says. 

Claiming to be engaged in interstate 
commerce, the company says if the ques- 
tion of commerce cannot be passed upon 
at this time, the court is asked to vacate 
the Wisconsin decision and remand the 
case for further proceedings in the state 
court. 

The company protests against conver- 
sion of its property in states recognizing 
the membership fee as not premium into 
a trust fund for benefit of policyholders 
in those states to secure a “non-existing 
liability.” 

The brief says the case presents for 
the first time the problem of the power 
of states over interstate commerce in 
the absence of congressional action as 
applied to the business of insurance con- 
ducted across state lines. 


Massive Oaks, Luxuriant Foliage 


If each state can define a premium, re- 
serve, liability, etc., in insurance on busi- 
ness conducted outside its borders and 
require compliance therewith, says the 
company, “the fertile field of insurance, 
now supporting its massive oaks and 
luxuriant foliage as S.E.U.A. so graphi- 
cally illustrates, will shortly become a 
sandy and arid plain . . .” 

“Wisconsin is declared to have no legi- 
timate interest” in the requirement it im- 
posed, the brief says, but the doctrine of 
its supreme court has “siniste: implica- 
tions” and suggests that refusal to 
license State Farm “lies in its desire to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Insurance Savings 
Seen in Plan For 
Plane Crash Tests 


Safety Measures Resulting 
from Projected Program 
Should Help Liability 


NEW YORK—Substantial savings in 
insurance costs on aircraft, particularly 
for public liability, passenger liability 
and property damage, should result from 
the proposed research project for crash- 
ing some 3,000 surplus airplanes under 
controlled condition, according to Jer- 
ome Lederer, chief engineer Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters. Aero is aggressively 
pushing this project, and the idea has 
found favor with aviation people gen- 
erally, including air transport lines, the 
aircraft manufacturers and the civil aero- 
nautics authorities. 

Mr. Lederer says that if only the risk 
of fire following crash could be elimi- 
nated or substantially reduced the saving 
in lives would be of major importance. 
Entirely aside from the humanitarian 
angle, this saving would be reflected in 
lower insurance costs. The C.A.B. re- 
port published earlier this year gave the 
average payment per death as about 
$10,000. 


Figures on Crash-Fire Deaths 


From 1938 through the first half of 
1944 there were 47 crashes in scheduled 
airline flying which involved one or 
more fatalities. These deaths totaled 
362. Of the 47 crashes 17 were fol- 
lowed by fire and resulted in 201 deaths. 
The remaining 30 crashes which were 
not followed by fire accounted for 161 
deaths. The number of survivors in the 
17 crashes that were followed by fire 
was 52, while in those crashes not fol- 
lowed by fire it was 209. 

In practically all crashes of both 
types the same model ship was involved 
so that the type of plane can be elimi- 
nated as a factor in the tendency to 
burn after crashing. The junk value of 
a plane after a crash is of course much 
higher if it has not burned. 

Aside from the fire hazard improve- 
ment, the experience on pilots under 
workmen’s compensation policies could 
be greatly improved if some means 
could be found for safeguarding them 
in the event of crash. Transport pilots, 
because of being seated so far forward, 
are almost always killed in a crash 


Much Still to Be Learned 


Many facts have come to light 
through the tragic and costly means of 
finding out through an accident that 
could have been foreseen and either 
eliminated or minimized by such a re- 
search program as has been suggested. 
Many facts, yet unknown, could be 
learned if the project is initiated. 

Sémetimes it is found that the easiest 
method from a manufacturing standpoint 
entails a hazard that makes a less effi- 
cient method preferable. For example, 
suppose that on a four-motored plane 
that can sustain flight on three engines 
one of the inboard engines catch fire and 
goes out of commission. The fire, in the 
conventional and most efficient placing 
of fuel lines may rupture the feed to the 
outboard motor on that side because the 
fuel line passes close to the inboard en- 
gine. This hazard was not realized un- 
til fairly recently. 

The use of fire-walls to control fires 
in planes is relatively new and little is 
yet known about the best places to put 
them. Fire-detecting and fire-arresting 
devices in cargo compartments will be 
important as planes come to be used 
more and more for hauling freight. 

A plane-crashing research project fol- 
lowing the last war did away with the 
bad fire-after-crash hazard of the De- 
Havilland DH4. A number of these 
planes were taxied down a runway at 


Study of Firms 
Implying They Have 


Government Backing 


WASHINGTON—Insurance com- 
panies and groups operating among fed- 
eral employes are the subject of a re- 
port by the Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration, a government setup here, to 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission ‘and 
the government labor-management com- 
mittee including executives and employes. 
While the report is rumored as critical 
of groups giving the impression that they 
have official endorsement, it is learned 
at the council that it is rather intended 
to clarify the status of insurance setups 
bearing misleading names or engaging 
in alleged deceptive practices. The com- 
mission and the committee are expected 
to consider the matter and may take ac- 
tion for protection of federal workers. 


Numerous Inquiries and Complaints 


Officials say that numerous inquiries 
and complaints have been received con- 
cerning activities of groups operating 
under such names as “Federal Em- 
ployes” or “Government Employes” in- 
surance concerns, or utilizing on letter- 
heads or in literature, as directors or ex- 
ecutive committeemen, the names of 
persons listed as government officials or 
employes, although they are not con- 
nected with government service. A third 
class of complant or inquiry relates to 
the implication in literature that a cer- 
tain group can give assistance in obtain- 
ing government jobs to its policyholders. 

The council report is “restricted,” but 
officials say it is not accusatory or con- 
demnatory; that it has nothing to do 
with the actuarial soundness of any com- 
pany; that there is no attempt to criti- 
cize any bona fide insurance company. 
On the contrary, officials say, the report 
and possible subsequent action may be 
a protection to legitimate insurance com- 
panies. They add that organizations sell- 
ing insurance should do so on its merits. 





To Confer Soon in N. Y. 
on State W. C. Legislation 


New York City will be the scene of an 
early meeting of insurance interests’ 
representatives, to be attended by H. E. 
Hilton, acting manager, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce insurance department, 
preparatory to a conference here Jan. 
22 of state chambers of commerce rep- 
resentatives at which the situation with 
respect to workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation in state legislatures meeting in 
1945 will be considered. 

In connection with consideration of 
this question the model second injury 
fund bill drafted by federal agencies’ 
representatives and submitted by the 
Council of State Governments to the 
several states is expected to attract at- 
tention and comment. 





Urge Uniform State Air Laws 


WASHINGTON—Enactment of uni- 
form state aeronautic laws by 44 state 
legislatures in 1944 is recommended by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Council of State Governments, the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Offi- 
cials, and the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers. 

CAA states this would make state leg- 
islation consistent with federal regula- 
tion of aviation, facilitate the CAA pro- 
posed nation-wide airport construction 
program, and “avoid the state-federal 
conflicts in safety regulation and en- 
forcement that have plagued forms of 
transportation” other than aviation. 








high speed and crashed into a concrete 
wall. It was found that the gasoline tank 
in the upper wing fell against the hot 
exhaust stacks of the engine. Fins were 
then placed around the stacks to dissi- 
pate the heat. The gasoline no longer 
caught fire. 


May Take Census 
of Physically 
Handicapped 


WASHINGTON—Further study to 
determine the desirability of a form of 
national disability insurance and _ for 
other amendments of the social security 
act is recommended by the Kelley com- 
mittee on aid to physically handicapped, 
in its report to the House, 

Mention is made of estimates of ap- 
proximately 35 million persons phys- 
ically handicapped in the United States, 
including 10 million hard of hearing, 10 
million children with visual defects, 13 
million cardiac cases, 925,000 amputees, 
230,000 blind, 700,000 epileptic children. 

The committee suggests further study 
to determine the value of a _ national 
census of the physically handicapped, 
classified as to disability. 

In 1943 federal agencies reported 2.5 
million physically handicapped regis- 
tered for employment. While the com- 
mittee says it has heard that the phys- 
ically handicapped “have been setting 
astonishing records for low rates of 
absenteeism, and low rates of industrial 
accidents,’ on the other hand, it says 
evidence indicates that employers who 
have not utilized the services of the 
physically handicapped believe “they are 
more liable to accident, and that’ this in 
turn, causes higher premiums under the 
workmen’s compensation laws.” The 
committee thinks the over-all evidence, 
however, shows that handicapped per- 
sons are less liable to injury than other 
workers. 

The report cites a survey reported by 
the American Machinist showing that in 
employment of 4,400 orthopedic cases, 
only eight sustained second injuries in 
13 years. 

The report says 2.4 million persons 
were disabled because of work injuries 
in 1943, besides 4.5 million injured in 
private homes, while 353,000 were esti- 
mated permanently disabled in 1942. 

The committee says that at its hear- 
ings witnesses have suggested amend- 
ment of the social security act so as to 
provide assistance for the needy with- 
out regard to age, as well as to provide 
for disability insurance so that blind 
persons, for instance, “would receive 
regular insurance benefits.” Federal as- 
sistance to the states on a variable basis 
to the physically handicapped is also 
suggested. Strenthening the incentive to 
work among the blind was suggested by 
some witnesses. Uniformity in applica- 
tion of the social security act by the 
states was stressed. Types of disable- 
ment which should be covered by social 
security require study, the committee 
thinks. 





Hospital Group Conversion 
Policy Proves Attractive 


Standard Accident, which for the past 
year has been issuing a hospital and 
surgical conversion policy for those who 
leave employment where they are in- 
sured under a group contract, finds that 
this is a popular feature and that many 
are availing themselves of the privilege. 

Although Standard Accident reserves 
the right to decline applications for in- 
dividual policies from those previously 
insured in a group, the conversion policy 
offers special attractions and costs less 
than a contract that is available to other 
individuals. It contains no waiting 
period and it is issued up to the 65th 
birthday whereas the usual individual 
contract is not issued after the 54th 
birthday. Under the conversion con- 
tract, the assured may purchase depen- 
dents coverage as well if he had such 
coverage under the group contract. 
Group commissions apply and that pro- 
vides a margin to enable the company to 
make the conversion contract more at- 
tractive. The policy is on a non-occu- 
pational basis. 

Assured may select whatever daily in- 
demnity he desires regardless of the 


Expect Rate Cut in 
Business Burglary, 
Holdup, Open Stock 


Reductions Are Expected 
to Range from 10-18% 
With Few of 25°, 


NEW YORK—A general reduction 
in commercial burglary and robbery 
rates in virtually all territories is ex- 
pected to be put in force soon by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. It is understood that the 
change will be retroactive for perhaps 
60 days. 

The lines affected will be safe bur- 
glary, inside and outside holdup and 
open stock burglary coverage. Reduc- 
tions are expected to range from 10% 
to 18%, with a few cuts of as much as 
25%. 

The only increase expected is in the 
charge for the theft, robbery, and lar- 
ceny endorsement to the open stock 
burglary policy, which will be raised to 
the old level of 75% of the open stock 
burglary rate. At present, only furriers 
and jewelers take this charge, other 
risks being charged 50% of the burglary 
rate. 

The National Bureau has been work- 
ing for some time on a simplified pre- 
mium procedure for the money and se- 
curities broad form policy, and it is 
expected this will be incorporated in 
the new manual. At present there is a 
complicated calculation involving the 
safe burglary, inside and outside holdup 
rates for the locations in question. While 
no change in the rate level for this pol- 
icy is expected, it is assumed that broad 
form premiums generally will reflect the 
reductions in burglary and holdup rates. 

No change is expected in residence 
and outside theft rates at present, des- 
pite much dissatisfaction with present 
experience. 





St. Louis Surety Nominations 


ST. LOUIS—Howard A. Blair, man- 
ager of Aetna Casualty, has been nomi- 
nated for president of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis to suc- 
ceed C. W. Keefer, New Amsterdam 
Casualty. 

Other nominations are: Vice-presi- 
dent, George R. Schoen, Fidelity & De- 
posit; secretary-treasurer, C. J. Crockett, 
Maryland Casualty; ‘executive board, 
Henry Bush, U. S. F. & G.; Herbert 
Hitchings, Fidelity & Casualty; Harold 
Gee, Metropolitan Casualty, and C. W. 
McNeil, American Surety. 


Ted C. Springfield, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, addressed the Hollywood As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents on the 
new residence burglary policy. 

About one in five fatal automobile 
accidents involve a driver or pedestrian 
who had been drinking, according to the 
National Safety Council. One of every 
eight drivers and one of every five pe- 
destrians who were involved in fatal 
traffic accidents last year had been 
drinking. 











amount of daily indemnity that was pro- 
vided under the group contract. 

As an example of the rate, the annual 
premium is $9 for male age 18-50, for $5 
daily benefit for 31 days. It is $10 for 
70 days. The cost for females between 
those ages, excluding maternity, is $16 
for 31 days and $17.50 for 70 days. For 
each child one month to 18th birthday 
the charge is $10 for 31 days and $11 
for 70 days. 

For male ages 18 to 50 the rate for 
surgical coverage with a maximum 
schedule of $112.50 is $5.25, for female 
it is $9 and for each shild one month to 
18th birthday it is $7.50. 

The policy i is issued only on an annual 
or semi-annual basis. 

The application must be made within 
31 days after group coverage terminates. 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 





Pacific Mutual 
Restoration Is Now 


on 12% Basis 


LOS ANGELES—A second partial 
restoration of non-cancellable accident 
and health policy benefits of 5% has 
been announced by Pacific Mutual Life. 
A 7% restoration was made two years 
ago. Monthly indemnity payable after 
Dec. 31 will be the percentage of 
monthly indemnity reinsured and as- 
sumed by the new company, plus 12% 
of that part of the monthly indemnity 
provided in the policy which was not 
so assumed. This applies to all receiving 
reduced benefits as well as those who 
establish claims in the future. 

Those who received reduced benefits 
will be paid a cash payment of 5% except 
those who, because their deferred restor- 
ation balances were small, were paid in 
full when the initial restoration payment 
was made. 


Ford New Head of Newark 
Accident-Health Association 


At the annual meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Newark, William Ford, repre- 
senting American Casualty, Continental 
Casualty and National Accident & 
Health, who is regarded as the dean of 
accident and health men in northern 
New Jersey, was elected president. 
Vice-presidents are Leonard F. Schmie- 
der, Loyalty group, meetings and educa- 
tion; Lou Noll, Penn Mutual Life, 
membership, and Herbert A. Siddons, 
Service Review, publicity. A. E. Bow- 
man, Bankers Indemnity, was relected 
secretary and Eric Boehm, treasurer. 
New members of the executive commit- 
tee are George E. Lehman, National 
Accident & Health, immediate past 
president; John A. Couch, Aetna Cas- 
ualty, and T. C. Sherman, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Siddons spoke about 
some of the interesting aspects of the 
inspection business. 

The next meeting, Jan. 16, will be 
sponsored by William O. Barnes, Wash- 
ington National, with Wilbur Smith, 
Aetna Casualty, as program chairman. 








One-Day Sales Congress 
in Wichita Jan. 22 


WICHITA—A one day sales congress 
will be held Jan. 22, by the Wichita 
Association of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, with a number of the speakers 
who will appear at the National associa- 
tion meeting in Omaha later that week 
stopping off in Wichita. R. F. Coff- 
man, Columbian National Life, and Bert 
A. Hedges, Business Men’s Assurance, 
both past presidents of the Wichita Asso- 
ciation, have charge of the program, 
which will include Travis T. Wallace, 
Dallas, president Great American Re- 
serve; R. B. Smith, Great Northern 
Life, Oklahoma City; Emerson Davis, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Dallas; Frank M. 
Philpott, Columbian National, St. Louis, 
and E. F. Gregory, Business Men’s As- 
surance, Denver. Messrs. Smith, Greg- 
ory and Davis are members of the 
National association executive board. 

Plans were approved by the Wichita 
association at a special meeting at 
which Mr. Coffman presided in the 
absence of President Levi B. Rymph, 
who was recuperating in Wesley Hos- 
pital from a minor operation. It is 
probable that a speaker on aviation in- 
surance will be added to the program. 
Members of the Wichita Association 
of Insurance Agents will join in the sales 
congress, its executive committee having 
voted to help in underwriting the ex- 
pense. 

. P. Crawford, Wheeler, Kelly, 
Hagny, was named vice-president of the 
association, succeeding the late C. M. 


Andrews of the Monarch Investment 
Co. Mr. Hedges was named delegate to 
the Omaha convention and a good rep- 
resentation from Wichita is expected 
at that meeting. The February Wichita 
meeting will be devoted to reports of 
the Omaha meeting and later in the 
spring an “aviation insurance clinic” is 
proposed, with the assistance of the 
Wichita chapter of the National Aero- 
nautical Association. 





Survey of A. & H. Business 


Delayed by Help Shortage 


WASHINGTON—Lack and a con- 
stant turnover of personnel due to war 
conditions has been responsible for 
delay in the Social Security Board’s 
survey of accident and health insurance 
on which a questionnaire was prepared 
some time ago, according to Ralph H. 
Blanchard, Columbia University, who 
has been working on the survey as a 
consultant with SSB. 

Mr. Blanchard planned to get students 
to help with the job but wartime condi- 
tions enable the latter to obtain better 
pay on other jobs. 

However, Mr. Blanchard reports the 
project has not been abandoned, al- 
though he can not forecast time of its 


completion. The job is being handled 
by the SSB research and _ statistics 
division. 





Association Group Is 
Barred in Iowa 


DES MOINES—The Iowa attorney 
general’s office has ruled that the Iowa 
Bar Association cannot contract for 
group accident and health insurance 
through Commercial Casualty for its 
members. The plan proposed writing 
the coverage if 50% of the membership 
made application. 

The ruling held that such an insur- 
ance plan would fall within the laws 
prohibiting discrimination in insurance 
rates, and that it also did not fall within 
the provisions of the group insurance 
laws requiring an emp!over relation. 





Cooperation of Doctors 
and Agents Is Urged 


SAN ANTONIO—Dr. Robert A. 
Miller, chairman of the public relations 
committee of the Texas Medical Asso- 
ciation, spoke to the San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers on the importance of coopera- 
tion between doctors and insurance men 
writing hospitalization and medical and 
surgical coverage. He stressed the im- 
portance of bringing to the public a 
clear understanding of all the implica- 
— of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
ill, 

As evidence of the effect of public 
sentiment in checking dangerous .tend- 
encies, he cited the freezing of the so- 
cial security tax. Whatever defects 
may now exist in the provision for ade- 
quate medical care, Dr. Miller believes 
they can best be corrected through co- 
operation between doctors and insur- 
ance men. 

Dr. Miller urged that insurance sales- 
men analyze their policies and give the 
buyer a clear understanding of just 
what he has a right to expect. He 
urged the elimination of fine print 
clauses and suggested that it might 
even be well to print in large red type 
the features not covered. He said wo- 
men can secure adequate coverage 
though it may cost them more than 
a man. 

Dr. Miller thought it might be wise 
for a committee of insurance men and 
doctors to get together and develop a 
form which the doctors might suggest 
if not recommend to those who are 
in need of coverage. He suggested that 
the public needs information both con- 
cerning the free clinic service given by 
doctors and the personal individual poli- 
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cies provided by insurance companies, 
pointing out the fact that many are un- 
der the impression that medical reim- 
bursement and hospitalization policies 
are offered only to groups. 


F. J. Halliday Goes from 
Acacia to Southern Life 


Frank J. Halliday has resigned as as- 
sistant actuary of Acacia Mutual Life 
to become vice-president Southern Life 
of Atlanta. With Acacia Mutual he has 
been in charge of the underwriting de- 
partment under L. K. Crippen, vice- 
president and actuary. He had been 
with Acacia about 20 years. 

Southern Life is planning a number of 
expansion moves both in individual life 
and accident and health lines and also in 
the group and group credit field. 








Medical Care Plan Favored 


Minnesotans went on record as fav- 
oring a health insurance program sim- 
ilar to the present hospitalization 
coverage available in a pool conducted 
by the Minneapolis “Tribune”. A plan 
to give medical care at a low cost to 
every family was favored by 83% with 
9% opposed, while 72% favored the 
monthly payment plan. In answer to 
who should sponsor the program 48% 


said the government, 28% the medical 
profession, 21% were undecided and 3% 
said neither. 


Rex H. & A. Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of agents and 
employes of the Rex Health & Accident 
of Indianapolis, J. H. Toy, president, re- 
viewed the past year and outlined the 
plans for 1945. 

Judge E. M. Mann, Terre Haute; 
Commissioner Viehmann, Chief Deputy 
John D. Cramer, Lloyd E. Griffith, dep- 
uty commissioner; J. P. Curry, tax and 
compensation clerk of the department, 
and Earl Askern, the company’s attor- 
ney, spoke. 








Individual Enrollment Record 


Hospital Care Corp. of Cincinnati, in 
a one week drive for individual enroll- 
ments, in cooperation with the Cincin- 
nati “Post” obtained 1,500 coupon en- 
rollments for Hamilty county which 
was the only county included in the 
drive. Four thousand persons were en- 
rolled with an average of 2.5 persons 
per order. 

Hospital Care Corp. recently added to 
its territory Brown, Adams, Highland 
and Clinton counties and now operates 
in 14 counties. 

Dayton will be the county seat for the 
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KNOWING THE ANSWER 


ROBABLY the greatest asset an 
agent can acquire is a wide knowl- 
edge of his lines. How better can he 
serve his client than to advise him 


We depart this month from our usual 
theme to point out the benefits to be 
gained in habitual reading of current 


they are a rich, if not complete, source 
of insurance learning—a good place to 
acquire many of the “answers” at the 
cost of a very small amount of time. 
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next drive for individual enrollments. 
The hospital service offered under the 
individual enrollment plan is the same 
as that offered to employe groups ex- 
cept that maternity coverage is elimi- 
nated from the individual policy. 


McCallum A. & H. Assistant 


Earl McCallum has been appointed 
assistant manager in charge of accident 
and sickness for the San Francisco 
branch of the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia. He has been with Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life. Formerly he was advertising 
manager of the “Mission News” in San 
Francisco, and also published his own 
newspaper. 








Joint Hospital Medical Plan 


Richmond Hospital Service Associa- 
tion has changed ‘its name to Virginia 
Hospital Service Association and broad- 
ened its scope so that it will be empow- 
ered to take over administration of the 
medical-surgical service plan approved 
several months ago by the Medical So- 
ciety of Virginia. 

The new plan, which is expected to 
go into effect about March 1, would en- 
able Blue Cross subscribers by paying 
an additional monthly fee of $1.20 to 
$2, depending on family status, to cover 
fees of doctors and surgeons for any 
illness or operation which requires hos- 
pitalization. 


COMPENSATION 


Oregon Agents Push 
New “Comp” Bill 


SEATTLE—The three-way optional 
workmen’s compensation act which will 
be introduced at the 1945 session of the 
Oregon legislature, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Oregon Association of In- 
surance Agents, has been released in 
printed form. The measure has the sup- 
port of both the stock and mutual cas- 
ualty companies. 

Modeled after the federal longshore- 
men’s and harbor worker’s compensation 
act, the measure makes it mandatory for 
all employers, with a few stated excep- 
tions, to insure either with the state fund 
or with a qualified private carrier. An 
alternative is to qualify as a self-insurer 
by meeting the rigid requirements out- 
lined in the bill. 

The measure corrects many flaws in 
the present law and also substantially 
increases benefits payable to injured 
workmen. 

According to the calculations of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives, the proposed act provides benefits 
about 17% higher than now paid. To off- 
set an increased weekly allowance for 
injured workmen, the new bill provides 
a lower maximum death and disability 
benefit of $7500. A seven-day waiting 
period provision is also incorporated. 

Another major change proposed un- 
der the act is the shifting of the entire 
cost of carrying the insurance to the 
employer. At present the worker con- 
tributes part of the premium. 

With respect to claims settlements, 
simplification is proposed to eliminate 
the necessity, in many instances, of filing 
formal claims. 

Exempt from the act are farm labor, 
domestic servants and certain other 
types of workers, although there is pro- 
vision for covering these classes by elec- 
tive adoption. 

The compulsory feature of the pro- 
posed law would correct a frequent criti- 
cism directed at the present act which 
makes it possible for employers to re- 
ject the act. In many instances finan- 
cially irresponsible employers either are 
not in a position to compensate workers, 
or settle claims for an amount consider- 
ably less than provided under the law. 
Unless the claimant, under the present 
law, can prove negligence on the part of 
an uninsured employer, there is no lia- 
bility for compensation payments. 

In launching its campaign for bringing 











about enactment of the law, the Oregon 
agents’ organization is urging members 
to contact legislators before they leave 
for the 1945 session, which convenes at 
Salem, Jan. 8. The association is ad- 
vancing the argument that an optional 
act, in addition to providing specific 
benefits, would have the effect of reduc- 
ing costly accidents by reason of the 
fact that competition between the state 
fund and private carriers would encour- 
age safety engineering and accident 
prevention activities. 


National Council Satisfies 
Fla. Agents on Rate Change 


TAMPA, FLA.—Representing the ex- 
ecutive board of the Florida Association 
of Insurance Agents, President Howard 
Gould and Past President Mitchell Stall- 
ings contacted the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance to ascertain if 
possible, the formula used in its recom- 
mended workmen’s compensation rates 
in Florida. The council sent T. O. Carl- 
son, actuary, who conferred with Com- 
missioner Larson and Deputy Christie, 
and the executive board of the agents. 
With the information thus received the 
state association compensation commit- 
tee feels that the association is now ina 
position to justify the procedure of the 
national council in computing compensa- 
tion rates charged in Florida. 








Report on Utah O. D. Claims 


SALT LAKE CITY—In 1941 the 
Utah legislature passed a law provid- 
ing compensation for certain occupa- 
tional diseases. A report covering the 
period from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1944, shows it has cost insurance car- 
riers $78,975 for the three years in 
claims. The largest single amount, $61,- 
811, was paid on silicosis claims. 

Compensation premiums in the last 
biennium totaled $8,510,679, compared 
with $4,929,977 in the previous two 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Expect Increase in 
Liability Claims 


DETROIT—The conclusion that the 
sale of the new comprehensive personal 
property liability policy will open the 
door to an indeterminate volume of 
claims which can scarcely be predicted 
on the basis of present experience was 
arrived at by claim managers of stock 
and mutual companies attending the De- 
cember meeting of the Detroit Casualty 
Insurance Claim Managers Council. 

The wide coverage of the policy was 
outlined by D. J. Laramie, claim man- 
ager Fidelity & Casualty, who also led 
a roundtable discussion. Legislative 
possibilities for 1945 were also dis- 
cussed with particular reference to the 
constitutional amendment which would 
socialize insurance proposed by the 
UAW-PAC, which has been much pub- 
licized by the unions in Michigan. It is 
understood, however, that the filing 
deadline for constitutional amendments 
in order to get on the ballot for the 
next election has passed without the 
necessary petitions having been filed. 
The thought was advanced that the Po- 
litical Action Committee of the United 
Auto Workers might attempt to bring 
at least some of their proposals before 
the legislature in the form of bills. 














W. J. Thompson N. Y. President 


William J. Thompson, Globe Indem- 
nity, has been elected president of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York 
succeeding R. V. Goodwin, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity: Charles S. Ashley, 
Maryland Casualty, is vice-president; 
A. E. Bladen, second vice-president, and 
George W. Field, Globe Indemnity, sec- 
retary. 
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CHANGES IN CASUALTY FIELD 


assigned to assist Charles R. Hott, 
claim manager in the Dayton office, 
which is being | expense. 





Figure in N. Y. 
U. S. F. & G. 
Changes 


With the retirement of Alonzo G. 


Oakley, vice-president at New York of 
scheduled for early spring 
a career of more 


Us. Fi &G. 


at his own request, 





ALONZO G. OAKLEY 

than 47 years with the company will ter- 
minate. Mr. Oakley has been in charge 
of company affairs in New York since 
1907. 


W. A. Edgar, Philadelphia manager, 





w. 


A. EDGAR 


becomes “manager of the New York 
office Jan. 1. He was formerly vice- 
president and agency director at the 
home office, going to Philadelphia in 
his present capacity in 1934, and making 
an outstanding record there. 





Cincinnati Son Steps 
Into Father’s Shoes 


CINCINNATI—John P. Ryan, Cin- 
cinnati manager of Aetna Casualty who 
is retiring Jan. 1, graduated from the 
old National Normal School, Lebanon, 
O. He was admitted to the Ohio bar 
in 1898 and practiced law for four or 
five years in Cincinnati. 

Col. Paul Millikan, who had been 
chief of police and who represented 
Fidelity & Deposit here, wanted a law- 
yer in his bond office and he persuaded 
Mr. Ryan to come with him. Later Mr. 
Ryan opened the bond office of Aetna 
Casualty here and continuously managed 
that office since 1916. 

His son, Donald Ryan, who succeeded 


him as manager, is well qualified. He 
graduated from St. Xavier University in 
1928 and entered the Aetna home office 
training school. He worked in the Cleve- 
land office for a time and then 
went to Minneapolis as special agent. 
He was transferred to Wheeling, W. 
Va., also as special agent, and in 1932 
he joined his father at Cincinnati, work- 
ing as bond special agent. 

He is vice-president of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Mana- 
gers. He lives on a 100-acre farm in 
Clermont county, ‘commuting to Cin- 
cinnati daily. 

Robert Ryan, another son of John P. 
Ryan, is one of the leading younger in- 
surance men in Cincinnati. He is asso- 
ciated with the Perkins-Geoghegan 
agency representing Aetna. In addition 
to his substantial multiple line business, 
he accounts for better than $250,000 
in life business this year. 


Richardson and Skinner 
of U.S. F. & G. 
Head Office Retire 


John N. Richardson, manager of the 
fidelity and judicial department of the 
U.S.F.&G. at the head office, and 
William C. Skinner, assistant superin- 
tendent of the judicial division, have 
retired under the company’s retirement 
plan at their own request. Mr. Richard- 
son is the oldest home office employe 
in point of service, and Mr. Skinner 
has been with the company 40 years, 
assistant superintendent of the judicial 
division since 1924. 


Pollard Long in Business 


C. J. Pollard, the new manager of 
American Surety and New York Cas- 
ualty in Louisville, has been associated 
with these companies for many years, 
having been employed in the Louisville 
branch office supervising Kentucky and 
Tennessee since 1926 as special agent, 
and as assistant manager since 1938. 
Mr. Pollard is a native of Kentucky, 
and attended Georgetown College and 
University of Chicago. He worked for 
large construction companies before en- 
tering the employ of American Surety 
in 1926. 


Meredith with General Agency 


Parker Meridith has joined the Treze- 
vant & Cochran general agency of 
Dallas as field representative in the 
casualty department. Since 1938 he has 
been in the adjusting field but from 
1930 to 1938 he was a casualty field man 
in Texas. He served with Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau in Texas and 
Oklahoma from 1938 until he entered 
the army in 1942. He was honorably 
discharged in 1943 and went back with 
the F.C.A.B. Subsequently he engaged 
in independent adjusting work. 











Charlan with National Auto - 


George E. Charlan, formerly assistant 
manager in the bonding department of 
Travelers in Charlotte, N. C., has joined 
the home office bonding department of 
National Automobile. He previously 
had been with the Employers group and 
Fidelity & Deposit in the east. 


Mankin and Owsley Resign 


Howard E. Mankin, western mana- 
ger of Pennsylvania Casualty at Chi- 
cago for more than a year, and Shar- 
man Owsley, assistant manager, have 
resigned. They have not announced 
their future plans, and successors to 
their posts with Pennsylvania Casualty 
have not yet been appointed. 





Lyle D. Crinklaw, district manager of* 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia at San Bernardino, Cal., for six 
years, has resigned to go with the Barr 
Adjustment Co. in San Bernardino. 

George G. Tranchant has joined 
Buckeye Union Casualty and has been 





PERSONALS. 


Robert W. Byrne, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of Indemnity 
of North America at Los Angeles, has 
been assistant superintendent of the 
special risk department at the head of- 
fice. Before joining North America in 
1942 he was for six years president of 
the W. S. McClain agency of Denver. 
Prior to that time he had served as cas- 
ualty special agent. 

W. L. Mitchum, who has been placed 
in charge of the Pacific Northwest terri- 
tory for Indemnity of North America, 
has been agency supervisor at Los An- 
geles. After serving in the navy in the 
last war he went with the old Home 
Accident of Little Rock in the south- 
east. Then he was connected with the 
Houck & Pruitt agency in Florida and 
in 1927 went with Indemnity of North 
America as special agent at Los Angeles 
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and later became supervisor 
there. 

In honor of his 40th anniversary with 
Travelers in San Francisco, most of that 
time as manager, Arthur §. Holman was 
feted and honored by his associates and 


friends at a surprise banquet. The fol- 


agency 


lowing day he was again surprised by a 
few of the old timers at a luncheon 
when he thought that just himself and 
Otto Zeus, long time assistant manager, 


were to lunch together. 

A. E. McKee of the western railroad 
department of Pacific Mutual Life, led 
all agents in the railroad department 
for the first 11 months of the year with 
$69,000 in new accident and health 


premiums. 


Hal H. Smith, founder and president 
of Central West Casualty, lawyer and 
leader in Detroit's civic, business and 
political affairs for 40 years, died very 
suddenly at his home. A number of the 
city’s business leaders had honored him 
at a 7i1st birthday _Party last May. Mr. 
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Ready for Anything 





This watchful sentinel with a Navy Task Force can’t see 
into the future. He doesn’t know how, when or where the 
enemy may strike. His chance of survival and that of his 
, comrades depend largely on the skill with which they meet 
any conceivable emergency ... on superb modern equip- 
ment which gives them the edge over anything the enemy 


Our home front task, and yours, is to provide a barrier of 
insurance protection against the disasters of everyday living. 
American Casualty’s broad comprehensive policies go far in 
eliminating any possibility of loss from unexpected and un- 
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Central West in 1922 
president and general 
counsel until its reorganization as Great 
Lakes Casualty in 1933. The latter 
company was later absorbed by Dear- 
born National Casualty. In 1911 Mr. 
Smith drew up the Michigan workmen’s 
compensation act, then regarded as very 
radical legislation. 

John J. Keegan, 72, member of the 
U. S. Employes Compensation Commis- 
sion, died in New York. 

Dean R. Krouch, 29, formerly a safety 
engineer in the Louisville office of 
American Surety, in the navy since last 
January, serving in the Pacific, has been 
killed in action. 

Edward F. Coleman, 44, adjuster of 
Ohio Casualty in the Louisville office, 
died on the way to the hospital after suf- 
fering a heart attack. 


Thomas A. Murphy, 59, for 25 years 


Smith founded 
and served as 


supervising engineer of Travelers in 
Richmond, Va., died there. 

Grace C. Hedstrom, wife of Charles 
V. Hedstrom, died suddenly in New 
York. Mr. Hedstrom has been asso- 
ciated with National Surety for more 
than 35 years. He is head underwriter 
of burglary and allied lines. 








Medical Payments Bill in Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO—A Dill will be 
introduced into the California legisla- 
ture in January changing the definition 
of liability insurance to permit inclusion 
of medical payments benefits to insureds 
under public liability policies. At pres- 
ent this coverage,is limited to automo- 
bile liability policies. No opposition has 
been indicated. The measure was an- 
nounced at the legislative conference. 





















have to finish. 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS 


PACIFIC: EMPLOYERS 


Millions of people in our 
own and other countries will 
receive food in larger quan- 
tities, more quickly, because of the con- 
tribution of Pacific Employers’ safety 
engineers to our assureds in the canning 
industry. By eliminating accidents which 
slow up production, our safety staff has 
made it possible to speed up delivery. 
Safeguarding canneries and thus heighten- 
ing their production and distribution is our 
way—along with buying War Bonds—of 
seeing to it that our boys and our allies get 
the best we have to give for the job they 
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New Stock Company 
Reinsures Texas 
Casualty Reciprocal 


DALLAS —The, newly organized 
Continental Fire & Casualty has been 
licensed and will reinsure all of the out- 
standing business of Federal Under- 
writers Exchange, Dallas reciprocal. 
The main factor in the new company is 
John B. Mills, who has been vice-presi- 
dent of Federal Underwriters Exchange. 
He will be president. 

Headquarters are in the Southland 
Life building. The company will oper- 
ate exclusively through local agents and 
intends to enter several other states. 

Federal Underwriters Exchange was 
started in 1932 and has been writing 
workmen’s compensation, general _lia- 
bility and automobile lines. As of Dec. 
31, 1943, assets were $413,298, loss re- 
serve $167,524, premium reserve $123,739 
and surplus $100,155. 

Premiums received were $522,169 and 
losses paid $251,969. Mr. Mills came to 
Dallas in 1938 from Galveston and has 
been engaged in the investment business 
as well as insurance. 

The executive vice-president is 
Charles A. Mohrle, who has also been 
an executive of Federal Underwriters 
Exchange. Vice-president and general 
counsel is H. M. Oster; vice-president 
and agency director, L. B. Holaday, 
who has had many years of insurance 
experience. R. W. Owen, who has been 
with the U. S. Department of Labor, 
becomes vice-president and safety direc- 
tor. F. E. McCurdy, Sr., the secretary, 
was senior examiner of the Texas in- 
surance department for 12 years. 

Continental F. & C. has capital $250,- 
000, net surplus $250,000. Mr. Holaday 
has been in the production department 
of Associated Employers Lloyds, Ft. 
Worth, and previously was vice-presi- 
dent of United Employers Casualty, 
Houston. 


La Crosse Men Take Over, 
Revive St. Paul Casualty 
LA CROSSE, WIS.—A group of 


business men here has secured the neces- 
sary funds with which to take over St. 
Paul Casualty of St. Paul, Minn., and 
executive offices have been opened here 
at 324 Exchange building. Fred H. J. 
Baume, formerly with the La Crosse 
Drug Co. and Simmons Manufacturing 
Co., is treasurer and comptroller. 

John A. Franzen, president and man- 
ager of Commercial Underwriters here 
is secretary of St. Paul Casualty. He 
has been manager of the agency since 
1939 and was formerly associated with 
the Joyce Insurance, Inc. of St. Paul as 
chief underwriter in fire and casualty 
lines. 

St. Paul Casualty was organized in 
1941 and was taken over by the Minne- 
sota department the following year. Its 
rehabilitation was recently approved by 
the department and the company re- 
licensed to write automobile and general 
casualty lines. The home office will still 
be officially in St. Paul. 





Approve Doubling of Capital 


Stockholders of Continental Casualty 
have approved the increase in capital 
stock from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 by 
changing the par value of each share 
from $5 to $10. 








Promotes Responsibility Law 

The St. Louis “Star-Times” has 
started a series of articles dealing with 
compulsory automobile insurance and 
financial responsibility laws, tended to 
pave the way for the presentation of 
such legislation before the Missouri leg- 
islature. 


Western C. & S. 
Has Three New 
Vice-presidents 


Several promotions in the official 
staff of Western Casualty & Surety and 
Western Fire of Fort Scott, Kans., have 
been announced. Operations are being 
extended into several additional states, 
and continued expansion has multiplied 
the duties and responsibilities of the ex- 
ecutive officers, requiring both President 
Ray B. Duboc and Secretary-treasuger 


E. C. Gordon to delegate some of their , 


work to assistants. 

_ There have been heretofore two active 
vice-presidents, R. L. Blum, in charge 
of the fidelity and surety department, 
and Wm. P. Sweet, in charge of the 
claims department. Three additional ac- 
tive vice-presidents are being added to 
the executive staff, F. W. Duboc, W. L. 
Gench and C. C. Otto. Mr. Gordon is 
also delegating the responsibilities of the 
treasurer's office to M. L. Hurst, while 
retaining the duties of secretary of both 
companies. 

Mr. Duboc has this year completed 25 
years with Western Casualty. Mr. Gor- 
don in 1945 will have completed 30 
years. Mr. Hurst is celebrating his 25th 
service anniversary. 

The companies will close the year 
with combined assets in excess of $9 
million and for the first time exceeded 
$5 million in net premiums written this 
year. 





Urges American Companies 
to Do Reinsurance Abroad 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


There would have to be some traveling 
abroad by executives but Dr. Simon sug- 
gests that insurance executives wouldn't 
object to ‘these trips, particularly now 
that it will not be necessary to rely 
solely on lengthy steamer voyages. 
The feeling of some American insur- 
ance executives that the foreign reinsur- 
ance field, particularly Europe, is an 
arena where they would be at a serious 
disadvantage against more experienced 
British and continental reinsurance ex- 
perts is not justified according to Dr. 
Simon. Naturally Americans will have 
to learn the ropes but they should not 
make the mistake of believing that there 
is something so complicated and esoteric 
about international reinsurance that any- 
one that goes into it without a lifetime 
of experience is going to lose his shirt. 
_ As for the money to be made out of 
international reinsurance, Dr. Simon 
points out that if the excellent earnings 
records of foreign reinsurance compa- 
nies left any doubt on this score, it 
should be removed by the realization 
that the state reinsurance monopolies of 
Turkey, Chile and Brazil were formed 
in order to permit the state to skim off 
the profits that had been going to rein- 
surers. 


Answers Objections 


Though the attitude of many Ameri- 
can insurance executives toward foreign 
reinsurance business is one of indiffer- 
ence, Dr. Simon has found some specific 
objections which he believes however 
are not strong enough to warrant stay- 
ing out of this profitable field. One is 
the experience of companies in this 
country with European business after 
the last war. However, Dr. Simon 
points out that the worst part of the ex- 
perience was due to buying into groups 
in continental Europe which later failed 
disastrously rather than to assuming 
foreign reinsurance. 

A second cause for reluctance to con- 
sider foreign reinsurance is that enough 
profit is being made from domestic busi- 
ness. This attitude, Dr. Simon feels is 
out of place in a changed world and will 
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be definitely out of step with the great 
expansion in American foreign trade 
that is generally believed to be ahead. 
Legal difficulties constitute a more 
valid objection, Dr. Simon concedes but 
he feels certain that the laws could 
either be changed or arrangements 
could be made to meet their require- 
ments. One obstacle is that under the 
New York insurance law reinsurance 
recoverable from a non-admitted com- 
pany cannot be included as an admitted 
asset in the annual statement. Similarly, 
reinsurance assumed gets no credit if 
the ceding company, as is quite com- 
monly the custom abroad, retains all or 
most of the unearned premium reserve. 


Balance of Trade 


Any possible idea that international 
reinsurance transactions might have any 
perceptible effect on the international 
balance of trade is without foundation, 
according to Dr. Simon. He points out 
that the receipt of $1 million in reinsur- 
ance premiums from Uruguay, for ex- 
ample, is by no means comparable with 
the receipt of $1 million for automobiles 
sold in Uruguay. In international rein- 
surance transactions what is imported or 
exported is not the premiums on the one 
hand or the losses on the other but the 
relatively small net difference between 
premiums and losses. 

This feature of international reinsur- 
ance is well recognized by even the to- 
talitarian countries as being an excep- 
tion to the usual types of exports of 
funds. In prewar Germany, even with 
its very strict foreign trade controls, re- 


insurance premiums and loss payments 
were permitted to travel freely across 
German borders despite the restrictions 
on other types of monetary transfers. 


Nationalistic Policies Abroad 


The possibility that some foreign 
countries will continue their highly na- 
tionalistic policy regarding insurance 
and that others may follow suit need 
not discourage those interested in the 
international reinsurance business, ac- 
cording to Dr. Simon. In fact, reinsur- 
ance in the case of some countries is the 
only means by which a foreign insurer 
can obtain any business at all. For ex- 
ample, some years ago Mexico drove 
out foreign insurance companies. Brit- 
ish and American underwriters with- 
drew in a huff, vowing not to help out 
the local companies with their reinsur- 
ance facilities. However, British com- 
panies have since accepted reinsurance 
and some American underwriters have 
done so as well. Countries with rein- 
surance monopolies, as in Turkey, Chile 
and Brazil, need retrocessionaires for 
their national reinsurance institutions 
and this furnishes an opportunity for 
foreign reinsurers. 

Aside from the money to be made, Dr. 
Simon feels that American reinsurance 
men have something to contribute to the 
technical progress of the international 
reinsurance picture. They need not feel 
that expansion into the world market 
is either economic materialism or eco- 
nomic infiltration but peaceful coopera- 
tion and free trade of the most enlight- 
ened type. 





Gloom Pervades Fire Reinsurers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 





reduce reinsurance commissions. The 
direct writing company, faced with an 
increase in rate for catastrophe cover is 
very likely to go back and show its 
experience with the cover over a period 
of 10 years or more, which may show 
that the account still tots up in the long 
run in favor of the reinsurer. 

London Lloyds is still the big market 
for catastrophe covers, although Rein- 
surance Corporation of New York and 
its affiliated companies are writing a 
lot of covers for the conference com- 
panies through Excess Reinsurance As- 
sociation. On the other side of the 
house, American Mutual Reinsurance 
of Chicago is writing many catastrophe 
covers for mutual companies large por- 
tions of which it retrocedes to other mu- 
tual insurers. Also there are some 
American companies like Northwestern 
Mutual of Seattle, Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s, Inter-Ocean Reinsurance of 
Cedar Rapids that write a few excess 
of loss covers for the smaller companies. 

Back in the 1920’s and the early 1930’s 

there were quite a number of fire com- 
panies that did not carry catastrophe 
covers of any kind. However, this is 
changed and today most fire companies 
do carry a catastrophe cover of some 
kind. 
_ There was not much of a tendency to 
increase the rates on catastrophe cov- 
ers, particularly the windstorm covers, 
until 1943. The reinsurers went over all 
of their accounts in that year and either 
made drastic increases in the rates they 
were charging for windstorm covers 
or substantially increased the retentions 
or both. 

Whether a particular company should 
make extensive use of treaties to give it 
catastrophe protection or rely on catas- 
trophe covers depends, in the last an- 
alysis, on its own particular situation. 
Companies that have liabilities heavily 
concentrated in a particular territory, it 
is believed, should make extensive use 
of the pro rata reinsurance facilities as 
well as catastrophe covers on their net, 
because there is no limit to the amount 
they can recover from their pro rata 
reinsurers in the event of a catastrophe, 
while the excess of loss covers do im- 
pose such limits. However, a company 
that has its business very widely scat- 
tered over a large territory may be 


justified in using spread loss and catas- 
trophe protection to a greater extent. 

There are some very real reasons such 
as the acute shortage of clerical help, 
why some companies might consider 
spread loss as a substitute for pro rata 
reinsurance. On the other hand, there 
are some factors which tend the other 
way. On the whole, the fire reinsurance 
companies have been handling the busi- 
ness without a profit and perhaps even 
at a slight loss. So long as the fire re- 
insurance companies are willing to do 
this on a particular contract there is 
little reason why the direct writing com- 
pany should want to abandon its pro 
rata reinsurance facilities and substitute 
spread loss. 


Diemand Committee Report 


Reinsurance executives have ex- 
pressed mild interest in the recom- 
mendation of the Diemand committee 
that fire insurance companies be per- 
mitted to handle’ casualty rein- 
surance and that casualty insurers be 
permitted to reinsure fire lines. The 
reinsurance people have not taken a 
stand on the matter and, as a matter of 
fact, have not given it a great deal of 
consideration, probably because it has 
not seemed to be something that is 
likely to be put into effect in the very 
near future. Some reinsurance execu- 
tives believe that such a change would 
bring about considerable confusion for 
a few years because it is probable that 
the new entries in the field would not 
make contracts as cautiously as the com- 
panies that had been in that particular 
field for a number of years. For the 
long run, however, the Diemand pro- 
posal, they believe, would probably be 
a good thing because it would give 
the reinsurance companies some diver- 
sity of perils which they now lack. A 
part of the predicament of the fire in- 
surance companies is that their busi- 
ness is too much concentrated in 
straight fire and extended coverage re- 
insurance. They do not have as much 
diversity in their insurance business as 
the large American direct writing com- 
panies. 

The proposal of the Diemand com- 
mittee would enable the reinsurers to 
spread their volume over fire and cas- 
ualty lines. If this were done intelli- 
gently it should give each company a 


more even experience. In the early 
1930’s when the fire insurers were doing 
well the casualty companies were hav- 
ing adverse experience while in recent 
years the experience of the two classes 
of carriers has been reversed. If each 
reinsurance company could have some 
casualty as well as some fire business 
it should have a more even experience 
but the transition period would probably 
be one of confusion and chaos. 


Non-Intercourse Rules 


There has been some speculation on 
the part of reinsurance people as to the 
effect of the abrogation by the various 
territorial organizations in the fire in- 
surance business of their rules prohibit- 
ing member companies from reinsuring 
the business of non-members. The gen- 
eral belief is that this will not bring 
about any broad changes insofar as the 
professional reinsurers are concerned 
although here and there there may be 
some changes attributable to abrogation 
of the rule. It is known, for instance, 
that some of the association companies, 
now that the rule has been abrogated, 
have been studying some of the non- 
association companies for possibilities 
of portfolio reinsurance deals. If any 
such arrangement is consummated that, 
of course, might react to the disadvan- 
tage of one professional reinsurer and 


to the advantage of another. Conceiv- 
ably abrogation of the non-intercourse 
rule opens the way for non-association 
companies that may have been utilizing 
the professional reinsurance market to 
make reciprocal reinsurance arrange- 
ments with direct writing companies 
that belong to the association, but even 
in the past where there has been any 
real desire on the part of an associa- 
tion company to accept reinsurance 
from a non-association company it has 
always been able to accomplish this 
result by routing the business to it 
through a professional reinsurance com- 
pany. 

Reinsurance Corporation of New 
York and its affiliated companies have 
been the only market to limit its rein- 
surance to association companies. <A 
number of the other stock reinsurance 
companies have taken business only 
from stock companies, but it is believed 
there could be no complaint made 
against such practice under the anti- 
trust law because that is a matter of 
individual company policy and there is 
no concert of action involved. 

Some of the reinsurance companies 
that are having a stormy time with 
their loss ratios take some measure of 
comfort from the theory that they may 
make earnings in future years under 
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present three and five year policies when 
the exposure won't be the same as it 
is today. That is, if the war should come 
to an end it is assumed that the ex- 
posure would be less because there 
would be an improvement in fire fight- 
ing equipment and personnel, industries 
would not be working at such a pace 
and labor and replacement costs would 
not be so high. 

On the casualty side the reinsurance 
record is uniformly agreeable, The 
premium volume for 1944 is likely to 
be greater than in the previous year 
and there is no line that is giving any 
discomfort from a loss standpoint. As 
with the direct companies the volume 
of fidelity-surety business is sharply 
lower but the experience continues if 
anything to be too good. 





Reinsurance Law Is 
Treated by Thompson 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
the insurance laws of States, but under 
Sec. 188 of the N. Y. law, the provi- 
sions of the section against rebating and 
discrimination do not apply to a policy 
or contract of reinsurance. 

Under Sec. 41 of the New York in- 
surance law, “doing an insurance busi- 
ness” includes a reinsurance business, 
but in this connection, so far New York 
state does not require a reinsurance 
broker to obtain a license to do reinsur- 
ance business. If the matter involves 
a contract of reinsurance, a New York 
broker may negotiate a contract of in- 
surance or place insurance with an in- 
surer not’ authorized to do business in 
the state of New York. 

By virtue of Sec. 60(2) of the New 
York law, a foreign or alien insurance 
corporation may be licensed to do busi- 
ness in this state and confine its busi- 
ness to that of reinsurance. 

An insurer doing business in this 
state or any agent of such insurer is 
prohibited from advertising anything to 
the effect that it has or expects to have 
reinsurance by named reinsurer not au- 


thorized to do such reinsurance busi- 
ness in this state (Sec. 97(4). 

Those of you who might deal with 
domestic life insurance must bear in 
mind Sec. 77(5) of the insurance law 
which seoviies that no domestic life 
insurance company shall reinsure its 
whole risk on any individual life with- 
out having first obtained the written 
permission of the superintendent of in- 
surance. 

While a contract of insurance cover- 
ing persons or property situated in this 
state must be issued or effectuated 
through or countersigned by a resident 
licensed insurance agent of this state, 
yet Sec. 130(2) of the insurance law 
exempts from the provisions of the stat- 
ute any contract of reinsurance between 
any insurance companies or other in- 
surers. 

It will be seen how important rein- 
surance is becoming when New York 
state, in effect, makes the power to re- 
insure outstanding risks one of the tests 
of solvency. 

Sec. 93 of the insurance law provides: 
“Whenever the superintendent finds 
from a financial statement made by any 
authorized insurer or from a report on 
examination of any such insurer, that 
such insurer is unable to pay its out- 
standing lawful obligations as they ma- 
ture in the regular course of business, 
as may be shown either by an excess of 
its required reserves and other liabili- 
ties over its admitted assets, or by its 
not having sufficient assets to reinsure 
all of its “outstanding risks with other 
solvent authorized assuming insurers 
after paying all accrued claims owed by 
it, such insurer shall be deemed insol- 
vent and he may proceed against it 
under the provisions of article 16, ... 
and if it be a foreign or alien insurer, 
he may also revoke or suspend its li- 
cense to do business in this state.” 

If a company is in a position to pay 
its outstanding obligations and _ has 
enough assets to reinsure its outstand- 
ing risks, then it may be considered 
solvent. 

More and more legislatures are recog- 
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nizing that reinsurance and excess in- 
surance is the true backbone of insur- 
ance and it is my sincere hope that 
when our law-makers draft their stat- 
utes they will do nothing to hinder the 
growth of reinsurance and the funda- 
mental principle of spreading the fisk. 


*The circuit court of appeals subse- 
quently affirmed the judgment against 
Northwestern, as Mr. Thompson pre- 
dicted. In its opinion it cited as an au- 
thority his book, “Thompson on Rein- 
surance,” at page 113, where the follow- 
ing language appears: “While excess 
cover may be used by a reassured, it 
ought to inform its reinsurers of any 
action taken by it in this connection so 
that reinsurers can always have knowl- 
edge of the reassured’s self-retention 
under a treaty.” In this case the ques- 
tion of concealment was not'raised but 
the practice existing between reassured 
and reinsurer was stressed by Union 
Mutual. 


7Quoted from “Thompson on Reinsur- 
ance,” as are subsequent quoted pass- 
ages not otherwise credited. Reproduced 


by special permission of the publishers, 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


State Farm Mutual 
to Supreme Court 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 








protect its own companies...” Wiscon- 
sin is declared “insulating its insurance 
citizens against worthy competition” of 
“responsible low cost insurance.” “Wis- 
consin’s provincialism must yield to the 
urbanity of reality,” it is argued in the 
brief. ao 

The company further argues that the 
Wisconsin law and decision deny it due 
process in violation of the 16th amend- 
ment and violate the full faith and credit 
clause of article 4, Constitution. 

The brief quotes a summary by In- 
surance Director Fraizer of Nebraska, of 
the situation as to state retaliatory laws, 
cites retaliatory provisions of state laws, 
and quotes in detail Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin laws passed in recent years. 





Reinsurer Scans Casualty 
Year Line by Line 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


the individual policy field. This expan- 
sion and development has taken place 
notwithstanding pressure exerted on 
government for a compulsory disability 
insurance plan. 

Also noted is greater emphasis on 
broader forms of coverage at equitable 
rates, and an earnest and worthwhile ef- 
fort by many companies to extend dis- 
ability insurance to persons who have 
heretofore been considered uninsurable 
because of physical infirmities or over- 
age. 

Loss ratios on group policies have in- 
creased in some instances, but most 
companies will probably report profit- 
able experience. Loss ratios on indi- 
vidual business continue to be satisfac- 
tory; but with the possibility of some 
degree of reconversion during 1945, re- 
sulting employment dislocations may 
cause considerable change in the experi- 
ence. 

Evident in 1944 has been the increased 
popularity in the use of a single form of 
policy, highly flexible in coverage, in 
lieu of numerous more specific types. 
This is probably a forward step. 

Necessary attention to many domestic 
problems has retarded discussion of the 
possibilities of accident and health in- 
surance outside the United States and 
Canada. But as the war draws to a 
close and greater numbers of Americans 
and Canadians necessarily take a larger 
part in international economics, Ameri- 
can companies will probably wish to ex- 
pand their accident and health activities 
beyond the boundaries of the United 
States and Canada. 





Ralph Danforth, assistant secretary 
of Millers National; has been notified 
that his son and only child, Capt. James 


Not Seeking to 
Supersede State 


Compensation Laws 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Labor 
Perkins is not in favor of a federal law 
to supersede state workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, it was stated at the labor 
department following a conference there 
of state labor officials and labor union 
representatives. However, certain mem- 
bers of Congress have been toying with 
the idea of a federal law based on the 
commerce clause of the constitution. 

Verne Zimmer, chief of the depart- 
ment’s labor standards division, says the 
department has not prepared a model 
workmen’s compensation bill. The re- 
cent conference, however, made recom- 
mendations concerning minimum re- 
quirements or standards under state laws 
on the subject. 

Mr. Zimmer indicated that preparation 
of a model bill for states would be a 
“colossal” task because of the fact that 
varying conditions in different states 
would make for provisions applying in 
one state or region being out of line in 
other states or regions. 

The labor standards division receives 
constantly requests from many sources, 
Mr. Zimmer says, for information con- 
cerning the advisability of possible 
amendments to compensation laws of 
various states. To help in answering 
these questions, he has prepared a check 
list for use in “appraising” a given work- 
men’s compensation law. He has also 
prepared charts and digests of such laws. 





Problem of Minors May 
Call for Law Change 


MINNEAPOLIS — The agitation to 
give employers relief from liability for 
accidents to minors employed unwit- 
tingly continues and may wind up in the 
legislature in an effort to change laws 
covering employment of persons under 
16. Compensation carriers now are li- 
able for such accidents as minors may 
not be lawfully employed in hazardous 
jobs. 

The position taken by the employers 
is that often minors are employed with- 
out their knowledge. If a minor is in- 
jured the employer and not the insur- 
ance company is liable although it is un- 
derstood some insurance companies 
have waived their exemption and have 
agreed to assume such liability even 
though their contract does not require 
them to do so. 

In his talk to the Insurance Club of 
Minneapolis, P. L. Bachman, past presi- 
dent Insurance Buyers Association, Min- 
nesota, touched upon this question and 
it is being discussed with considerable 
interest in insurance circles. The gen- 
eral opinion appears to be that it will 
be difficult to get a change in the law as 
suggested. 





Boston Office in New Quarters 


The Boston office of Preferred Acci- 
dent, Percy A. Goodale, manager, has 
moved into. new offices on the ground 
floor of the Insurance building and is 
now occupying 9,000 square feet of space 
at the corner of Broad and Milk streets. 





Benjamin Beris, president of the Amer- 
can Glass Co., Chicago, is now a full- 
fledged, paid-up member in the grand- 
fathers fraternity. His daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Provus, presented him a grand- 
son December 21 at Wesley Memorial 
hospital. The daughter and grandson are 
doing well, but there was some doubt 
for a while whether Mr. Beris would 
pull through. 








Danforth, is reported missing in action 
on Dec. 5. Capt. Danforth who was 
connected with Western Adjustment at 
Chicago before entering the service, 
had been wounded earlier this year and 
had been hospitalized in England. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 





Lively Michigan 
|Legislative Session 
Is Anticipated 


| LANSING, MICH.—In anticipation 
of an exceptionally eventful Michigan 
legislative session, various insurance 
groups are discussing possible develop- 
ments. 

In addition to his recommendation ex- 
tending the 2% premium to Michigan 
companies, Commissioner Forbes has 
asked his division heads for suggestions 
to be recommended to the legislature. 

Representatives of the National Board 
have consulted with the commissioner 
on the legislative prospects, including 
a proposal for a new standard fire pol- 
icy based on the New York 1943 form, 
eliminating certain defects found in that 
policy since its adoption. 

It is expected that bills will be offered 
designed to restrict agency operations 
of financial institutions. Bank agencies 
and insurance activities of finance com- 
panies long have been a source of fric- 
tion and some sentiment exists for curb- 
ing their operations by statute. 


Seek Independent Department 


There has been growing criticism of 
the dependence of the insurance depart- 
ment’s administration on the political 





regime existing at the capitol with senti- 
ment apparently crystallizing in behalf 
of a specific and much longer term for 
the commissioner, possibly six years. 
Commissioner Forbes, it appears, by vir- 
tue of the reelection of Governor Kelly, 
will keep office at least four years but 
he will be the first department head in 
more than a decade to have so long a 
continuous regime because governors 
have been changed each two years since 
1930 up until the current administration. 
This situation, it has been argued, has 
tended to weaken the department and, 
but for the fact that the commissioners 
selected kept most of their key execu- 
tives, regardless of political faiths, 
might have disrupted insurance super- 
vision in the state completely. 


May Ask Law Revision 


The Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is expected to ask for a 
clarification of the law enacted four 
years ago which provided that if schools 
valued at more than $5,000 were more 
than 50% destroyed by fire they must 
be rebuilt with fire-resistant materials. 
A subsequent opinion of the attorney 





general's department virtually nullified 
the law's effects and agents think the 
statute should be cerrected to make it 
an effective instrument, especially in 
view of the exceptionally bad fire rec- 
ord of rural and small town schools. 
Some complications may arise from De- 
troit sources since the state’s metropolis 
is a self-insurer of its school plant. 


Cliff Johnston Heads 
Kansas City Agents 


Cliff Johnston was elected president 
of the Insurance Agents Association of 
Kansas City at the annual meeting, R. 
L. Stewart, Jr., vice-president of R. B. 
Jones & Sons, is vice-president; Fred 
V. Griffith, W. B. Johnson & Co., treas- 
urer, and John M. Nuckols, executive 
secretary. Louis B. McGee, Thos. Mc- 
Gee & Sons, and Joseph H. Ashton 
were named members of the executive 
committee. Reginald S. Lovelace, 
Lovelace & Simmons, is a_ holdover 
member of the executive committee. 
Harry M. Gambrel, Gambrel & Stubbs, 
is the retiring president. 


Several Large 
Midwest Fires 


The two-story brick building housing 
the New Monarch Machine & Stamping 
Co. warehouse and Phillips Petroleum 
Co. maintenance plant at Des Moines 
was destroyed by fire. There was $125,- 
000 insurance on contents and $25,000 
on building, both estimated total, and 
there was a line of use and occupancy, 
estimated at 15%. 

At Indianapolis the hay warehouse of 
the Belt railroad and Union stock- 
yards burned with a total loss to build- 
ing and contents estimated at $50,000. 

The Wallinder Sash & Door Co. plant 
at Duluth burned with the loss estimated 
total. There was $30,000 building and 
machinery insurance and $52,000 cover 
on stock for a total loss to insurers of 
$82,000. 

At Jackson, Mich., the Interstate de- 
partment store was ‘badly damaged by 
fire. Insurance is on a reporting form, 
written in New York. The building had 
$30,000 property damage and rents in- 
surance, estimated total. 

Also at Jackson, Mich., the Dowling 
& Calvan Machine Co. plant burned 
with a $50,000 insurance loss on build- 
ing and contents. 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., the Con- 
sumers Home Equipment store was 
swept by a fire starting in the base- 
ment. Loss to the store and contents 
was estimated at $90,000 with an addi- 
tional $60,000 smoke and water damage 
to the adjacent W. J. Dykstra Co. es- 
tablishment, a variety store jobbing con- 
cern. 


St. Louis Insurance History 
Brought Out by O'Toole 


ST. LOUIS—A_ comprehensive his- 
tory of insurance activities in this city 
is contained in a pamphlet, “The His- 
tory of the Insurance Board of St. 
Louis,” which has just been published. 
It was prepared by John J. O’Toole, 
secretary of F. D. Hirschberg & Co., 
a past president of the board and now 
state national director of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

In the early steamboat days, marine 
insurance was the predominating class 
and fire insurance was a sideline. In 
1811 there were 15 marine mutual com- 
panies owned and operated locally, all 
of which have passed out of existence. 
The same year the first fire department 
was organized and insurance companies 
adopted the system of placing metal 
signs on insured property. 

The pamphlet touches on the _ great 
fire which swept St. Louis in 1849 and 
caused most of the St. Louis mutual 
marine companies to go out of the busi- 
ness. The fire started on the steamer 
“White Cloud” on the river front and 
quickly spread to 22 other boats, and 
then jumped to the downtown business 
district, sweeping through 15 square 
blocks before it was finally checked. 

On May 6, 1872, the St. Louis Board 
of Fire Underwriters was organized. 


Victor Henry Achievement 
Cup to B. S. Chapell 


WICHITA—Byron S. Chapell was 
awarded the Victor G. Henry Achieve- 
ment Cup by the executive committee of 
the Wichita Association of Insurance 
Agents. First offered three years ago 
by Mr. Henry, then president of the 
Wichita association, it goes each year 
to the member agent who has contribu- 
ted most to the association during the 
year. Mr. Chapell, long one of the 
hard workers of the Wichita board, 


headed the committee in charge of the 
Kansas association convention here last 
October, being largely responsible for 
the outstanding success of that meeting. 
The award had gone to Elmer C. Beezley 
of Beezley, Webb & Outland and B. J. 
Weldon of Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 
the two previous years. 

The award was announced by Vice- 
President William Cohen at the Christ- 
mas party of the Wichita association, 
which was attended by municipal, 
county, school, University of Wichita, 
public library, Chamber of Commerce 
and Y. W. C. A. officers and board 
members as well as the office forces of 
the member agencies. It is the annual 
public relations gathering of the Wich- 
ita Board. Mr. Henry, Kansas state 
national director, who was _ recently 
named to the executive committee of 
the National association, was in attend- 
ance. 


Mich. Resort Cover Studied 


LANSING, MICH.—In anticipation 
of a sharp revival and increase in 
Michigan’s tourist and resort business 
after the war, Waldo O. Hildebrand, 
secretary-manager Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, has accumu- 
lated much data on typical hazards on 
such risks not only in the fire field but 
in such casualty lines as public liability 
and workmen’s compensation. In addi- 
tion he is compiling suggestions for re- 
duction and elimination of hazards and 
full details relative to the proper insur- 
ance coverages, together with up to-date 
quotations of premium rates 

The data will be provided members 
of a special state committee which ad- 
vises the tourist industry, to the four 
major tourist and resort associations 
and to agent association members. 


Fire Fighting Units in Mich. 

LANSING, MICH.—The state ad- 
ministrative board has decided to use 
the 60 fire trucks assigned the state for 
emergency wartime use as the nucleus 
for a permanent state fire-fighting sys- 
tem. It has assigned 30 trucks to the 
fire marshal’s office to be placed at state 
institutions where employe fire-fighting 
organizations will be trained. The state 
conservation department was assigned 
20 trucks to combat forest, brush and 
grass fires while the remaining 10 
trucks will be held in reserve at 
strategic locations to be assigned to 
municipalities in event of local equip- 
menteshortages of an emergency char- 
acter. 


Reelect in Manitowoc 


MANITOWOC; WIS.—The Mani- 
towoc Insurance Board has reelected 
Edwin Scholten as_ president. Louis 


Lensmeyer is vice-president, and Luling 


Nash, secretary-treasurer. F rank 
Vraney, secretary-treasurer for 10 
years, declined reelection. 


Ohio Mutual Meetings in Feb. 


The Ohio Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents will meet in Columbus 
Feb. 19, the Federation of Mutual In- 
surance Associations of Ohio and the 
Ohio Mutual Tornado, Cyclone & 
Windstorm Association both Feb. 19-21. 


Case Buys Martin Agency 

Alex H. Case, who operates the 78- 
year-old Case & Son agency at Marion, 
Kan., has purchased the Martin agency 
there following the recent death of 
Arthur Martin. 


Hold Car Lot Operator Liable 


COLUMBUS—In a case from Cleve- 
land in which Agricultural is the plain- 
tiff, the Ohio supreme court has held 
that the operator of a parking lot is 
liable for loss or damage to an automo- 
bile parked in the lot when he requests 
that the keys be left in the car, and 


NEWS BY SECTIONS 





that he cannot escape liability because 
of any statements denying liability 
printed on the identification card unless 
he directs the attention of the owner 
of the automobile to the statement. A 
woman parked her car in the parking 
lot in Cleveland. It was stolen and 
later recovered, badly damaged. 


Cherry on Executive Committee 
Jack G. Cherry of Pittsburg, agent, 

was named to the executive committee 

of the Kansas Association of Insurance 


Agents by President George Stoskopf, 
Baxter Springs, at a meeting of the 
executive committee in Topeka. Victor 


G. Henry, National director who has 


recently been named to the executive 
committee of the National association, 
asked to be relieved as state National 


director but was persuaded to continue. 


Fergus Hutchinson Speaker 


At the meeting of the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) Association of Insurance Agents 
Jan. 9, E. B. Fergus, Wichita branch 


manager of the Kansas Inspection Bu- 
reau, will speak on late changes in 
Kansas rules and forms. The insurance 


committee headed by Harry W. Davis 
is now engaged in bringing coverages 
on public business up to date. 
Joint Party in Wichita 
WICHITA—With Frank T. Priest 
as master of ceremonies and Hughes 
Cunningham as “Santa”, Dulaney, Johns- 
ton & Priest and Sheffer-Cunningham 


held a joint Christmas party. The guests 
included all the company men associated 
with the agency who live in Wichita and 
the office staffs of both offices. Letters 
and greetings were read from absentees 
now in service. Orville Sheffer, head 
of Sheffer-Cunningham, who has been a 
test pilot at the Beach Aircraft plant 
since early days of the war, and W. R. 
Piper, who had just arrived from the 
west coast on his way to a Texas army 
air base, were present. 


Now Beezley, Outland & Foote 


Beezley, Outland & Foote is the new 
name adopted following the consolida- 
tion of the Wichita agencies of Beezley, 
Webb & Outland and Chas. K. Foote, 
for many years operator of the Bitting & 
Foote agency. The names of Lee Webb 
and A. W. Bitting, both of whom died 
in the past few years, are dropped. 
Elmer C. Beezley and Herschel C. Out- 
land are the active members of the firm 
with’Mr. Foote. Both Mr. Beezley and 
Mr. Foote are past presidents of the 
Wichita Association of Insurance 
Agents and Mr. Foote was for several 
years secretary and later president of 
the Kansas association. 


Ohio District Meeting Jan. 8 

A district meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will be held 
in Middletown, Jan. 8, with the Middle- 
town Association of Insurance Agents 
as host. Edward Schmidt of Hamilton, 
trustee for the district, will preside. 
Among the speakers will be Harry 
Minister, Columbus, president of the 
state association, and T. M. Gray, Co- 
lumbus, secretary. Eight counties will 
be represented in the meeting. 


Plan Cleveland Centennial 


Henry Frankel, president of the In- 
surance Board of Cleveland, has 
named Eugene S. Davis, a past presi- 
dent, as chairman to plan for its centen- 
nial celebration in June, 1946. The board, 
founded in 1846, is believed to be the 
oldest trade organization in Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga county. 


N. D. Hail Fund “43 Record 

The amount paid to farmers in 1943 
by the state hail insurance department of 
North Dakota for hail losses was $1,- 
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283,086 as compared with $829,130 for 
1942, according to the report which has 
just been issued. The tax levy was 
$946,622, cash premiums on special pol- 
icies $116,091 and recovery on excess re- 
insurance $75,007. For 1943, the hail 
fund secured a catastrophe excess cover 
from London Lloyds after it was found 
that none of the domestic companies 
was interested. The premium amounted 
to $125,000 and there was recovered 
from Lloyds $200,000. 


Minn. “Exams” in 15 Cities 

ST. PAUL—To facilitate the taking 
of qualification examinations by agents, 
the insurance department has arranged a 
schedule of examinations in 15 key cities, 
beginning in January and _ extending 
through March. The cities selected are 
Albert Lea, Baudette, Brainerd 
Crookston, Detroit Lakes, Duluth, Hib- 
bing, Mankato, Minneapolis, Morris, 
Rochester, St. Cloud, St. Paul, Slayton 
and Wilimar. These places are so lo- 
cated as to be accessible to agents in 
all parts of the state. 


Schoen Heads Cats Meow 


ST. LOUIS—George R. Schoen, as- 
sistant manager of Fidelity & Deposit, 
was elected most wise and powerful 
meow of the St. Louis court of Cats 








Meow at the annual meeting. He suc- 
ceeds Robert W. Sellers, W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co. 

Other officers elected are: Recorder 


of meows, Frank Anderson, Mercantile 
Insurance Agency; keeper of the cat- 
nip, E. H. Calliotte, Maryland Casualty; 
outside keeper, Paul Robyn, broker; in- 
side keeper, Milford English, T. J. Eng- 
lish Adjusting Company. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


John H. Burns, Jr., head of the Harris, 
Burns & Co. agency and a past presi- 
dent of the Wichita Association of 
Insurance Agents, has been named 
president of the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce. He was treasurer this year. 

B. Patterson, Wichita attorney-ad- 
juster and member of the Sunflower 
lue Goose puddle, was named treas- 
urer, succeeding Mr. Burns. 

J. W. Sparks, formerly with the S. C. 
Hadley agency in Detroit, has become a 
partner in the Wilson & Turner agency, 
which will now be known as Turner, 
Wilson & Sparks. 














Miss Clara A. MacCubbin, U. S. F. & G., 
vice-president National Association of 
Insurance Women, visited New Orleans. 
She was the guest of the Insurance 
Women of New Orleans at a breakfast 
and of the Chamber of Commerce at 
luncheon. A tea and reception was given 
in her honor at the home of Mrs. Gayle 
Schneidau, president of the New Orleans 
Association of Insurance Women. 
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IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 





Grothaus President of 
San Antonio Exchange 


SAN ANTONIO—The San Antonio 
Insurance Exchange has elected Walter 
S. Grothaus, president; C. Oliver Saw- 
telle, vice-president (reelected); Fran- 
cis F. Ludolph,  secretary-treasurer. 
Directors for two years are Travis A. 
Bailey, Gosling & Co. and John M. 
Coleman; one year, Newton W. Jack- 
son, Newton W. Jackson, filling unex- 
pired term of Luther C. Beery, now 
a lieutenant (j.g.) in the navy. 

Secretary Ludolph reported the finan- 
cial condition of the exchange as sound 
and reviewed briefly the legislative situ- 


ation. He stressed the need for a uni- 
fied course in seeking constructive 
measures. 





Form New Adjusting Firm 


The new adjusting firm of Baarcke, 
Dillard & Osborne has opened offices in 
the Massey building, Birmingham. 
Members of the firm are L. A. Baarcke, 
formerly with Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau; Mason Dillard, formerly 
with J. W. Wilkey, Inc., and the State 
Farm companies, and W. Herbert Os- 
borne, attorney for 10 years a special 
agent of the F.B.I. 


Asheville Exchange Elects 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—T. C. Autry 
has just been elected president of the 
Asheville Insurance Exchange, succeed- 
ing A. C. Goodman. J. Peele is 
vice-president and Joseph S. Lee re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 





Birmingham Loss Over Million 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The fire loss 
in Birmingham for 1944 will be in ex- 


cess of $1,000,000, or more than double 
the $509,000 for 1943. Most of it is 
due to bad housekeeping on the part of 
downtown business houses, according to 
Fire Chief Brown. The city had two 
or three bad fires the last half of the 
year, one of them being the city hall, 
which was gutted at a loss of about 
$500,000. 


Boykin Alabama State Agent 


The Irby-McKinney Co. general 
agency of Atlanta, has appointed Claude 
A. Boykin as state agent in Alabama. 
He will maintain offices at 515 Jackson 
building, Birmingham. 








Davis Columbia President 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Claude P. Da- 
vis, Sr., has been elected president of 
the Columbia Association of Insurance 
Agents to succeed W. Dixon Foster. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Fire last week caused damage esti- 
mated at close to $100,000 to the Roun- 
tree Furniture Exchange in Richmond, 
Va., and adjoining stores. 

Ray Saunders, formerly of Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., has bought the Kinney 
agency, Austin, Tex. Mrs. Kinney, who 
is vice president of the Austin Insurance 
Exchange, is retiring from business. 

James W. Wilkinson has taken over 
the business of the Marsh-Hough agency, 
Charlotte, N. C. He has been with 
Marsh-Hough and formerly had his own 
agency. 

H. L. Crowder of the Woodward-Crow- 
der Co., Tampa, Fla., was host to the 
Insurance Women of Tampa at a dinner 
party. 

At the Christmas party of the Nash- 
ville Association of Insurance Women 
Miss Elizabeth Cleveland spoke on “Fel- 





lowship,” Miss Lorene Mitchell on “Loy- 
alty”, and Miss Ethel Holman on “Edu- 
cation.” 








PACIFIC COAST 


AND MOUNTAIN 





May Not Seek State Rate 
Law in California 

SAN FRANCISCO — It appears 
doubtful that a state fire insurance rat- 
ing law will be recommended by Gov- 
ernor Warren’s committee which is 
studying California insurance laws for 
changes deemed necessary as a result of 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s insurance is 
commerce decision. The committee is 


meeting Dec. 29 to further consider 
this question. 
Insurance Commissioner Garrison, 


committee chairman, reports he has dis- 
cussed state rating with many authori- 
ties in various parts of the country 
without receiving any data permitting 
a definite conclusion. In the meanwhile 
opponents to state rate making have 
presented doubts as to whether such a 
law would actually improve the situa- 
tion. They contend that state rating 
laws may be ruled as “burdens upon 
inter-state commerce’—and that free 
competition, which the Sherman act is 
supposed to guarantee, would not be 
an actuality. 

Commissioner Garrison indicated that 
the question is involved and complex. 





Expect Auto Change Approval 


A hearing to consider the proposed 
amendment to the California agreement 
governing motor vehicles insurance has 
been called for Dec. 28 in the depart- 
ment of insurance. It is antici- 
pated that a sufficient number of com- 
panies will have filed their approval of 
the amendment. So far, no company 
has voted against the proposal although 
to make it effective 90% of all com- 
panies must approve. 





A new Tacoma, Wash. agency has 
been launched by L. M. Robbins at 300 
Rust building. 

The Boots-Tate Co. agency, Portland, 
Ore., has been sold to L. F. Moore and 
Ralph A. Wilson. 


Slate Smythe to Head 
King County Association 


SEATTLE—Edgar L. Smythe of Mc- 
Graw, Kittinger & Case has been nomi- 
nated for president of the King County 
Insurance Association to succeed Wil- 
lard H. Scott. Mr. Smythe has been 
vice-president. William Gasser will be- 
come vice-president and R. P. Cunning- 
ham, George W. Rourke agency, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Trustees nominated for two-year terms 
are: R. C. Jenner, LaBow, Haynes Co.; 
W. C. Meek, Associated Agencies; and 
J. R. Storm, Storm & Co. The annual 
meeting will be held Jan. 9. 





Failure to Agree Dooms 
Cal. Standard Policy Bill 


SAN FRANCISCO—Sponsors of the 
1943 New York standard fire policy 
have withdrawn the bill prepared to 
put the form into effect in California, 

When the measure was placed before 
the general legislative ——. con- 
ducted by Commissioner arrison, it 
was indicated that many objections and 
suggested changes had been filed. Those 
interested have met since the last gen- 
eral conference and the objectors ap- 
peared there also to voice their senti- 
ments. It was also intimated at the 
conference that if all these suggestions 
were to go befpre the legislature the 
passage of the form, as prepared by 
the sponsors, would be threatened with 
many possible amendments. Therefore, 
the plan to have the form used in Cali- 
fornia seems to be abandoned. 





Extension Division Lecturers 


LOS ANGELES — Recent lecturers 
before class in general insurance at the 
University of California extension divi- 
sion in Los Angeles have included A. M. 
Pfalzer, special agent London & Lanca- 


shire; Clyde Thornton, manager Math- 
ews & Livingston; Harris Goodrich, un- 
derwriter U. S. Aviation Underwriters; 
G. Earl Williams, agency superintendent 
Aetna Casualty; Briggs Howorth, Amer. 
ican Surety; John Sherman, assistant 
manager of Travelers Indemnity; M. E, 
Mosher, engineer Paul H. Talbot Co, 
and Marvin Jonas, special agent Glens 
Falls Indemnity. 





New Firemen’s Pension Bill 


SEATTLE—The involved affairs of 
the Washington state firemen’s pension 
fund would be untangled by a bill 
drafted by a special interim legislative 
committee. The bill, as released by the 
committee, makes no change in either 
the amount of premium tax or the al- 
location of present fire premium taxes, 
The pension fund will continue to re- 
ceive 45% of all fire premium taxes col- 
lected by the general fund. 





Gorman Made Comptroller 
SAN FRANCISCO—R. J. Gorman, 


for a number of years chief clerk in the 
Pacific department of National of Hart- 
ford, has been advanced to comptroller, 
Mr. Gorman has been with the com- 
pany since 1913, starting when it was 
operated under the general agency con- 
ducted by Willard O. Wayman. 





California Committees Named 


SAN FRANCISCO—President Neal 
Harris of the California Association of 
Insurance Agents has announced his 
committee appointments. Chairmen 
are: adherence to guiding principles, 
G. C. Appleton, Fresno; bulletin 
control, S. F. Hammond, Jr., Oak- 
land; finance, C. M. Putnam, Oak- 
land; legislative, H. . Hendren, 
Sacramento; public relations, W. H. 
Menn, Los Angeles; rural agents 
and farm, H. J. Thielen, Sacramento, 
with C. T. Buckman, Visalia, and Mac 
O. Robbins, Santa Ana, vice-chairman; 
representatives to the Associated Insur- 
ance Producers of California, C. 
Carpenter, Petaluma, and President 
Harris; research, Eugene Battles, Los 
Angeles. 





Blanchard’s Duties Expanded 


Clyde A. Blanchard, who has _ been 
engineer in the Los Angeles office of 
National Fire group for several years, 
has been given added duties and will 
hereafter supervise the inland marine 
business in southern California and 
Arizona as engineer inland marine and 
fire departments. 





Stone Views Decision 


SAN  FRANCISCO—Advocating a 
constitutional amendment as the solu- 
tion to the situation created by the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s insurance is commerce 
decision, Edward C. Stone, U. S. man- 
ager Employers Liability, spoke to more 
than 100 northern California agents and 
brokers here. Mr. Stone urged the pro- 
ducers to study the situation, become 
fully informed of its implications and 
questions and then inform the public of 
possible consequences. 

Mr. Stone also spoke in Los Angeles 
at a luncheon tendered him by Man- 
ager H. O. Ross and his associates. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Lt. Comm. Roy F. Owen, Seattle ad- 
juster, has been retired by the navy to 
inactive duty status at his request to re- 
turn to private business. 


MARINE 


Atlantic Mutual to Enter 
Coast States; M. F. York in 
Charge at San Francisco 


Miles F. York has resigned as assist- 
ant manager of marine operations in 
New York for Fireman’s Fund to be- 
come vice-president of Atlantic Mutual 
and Centennial. 
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Atlantic Mutual is entering the west 
coast states and after April 1 Mr. York 
will be located at San Francisco. 

A native of California, Mr. York, after 
graduating from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1922, joined the marine depart- 
ment of Fireman’s Fund at the head 
office. He was transferred in 1942 to 
New York. His principal activities there 
have been the supervision of ocean ma- 
rine underwriting but he has also super- 
vised the inland marine department. 

Mr. York served in the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters’ war and 
strikes advisory committee and the com- 
mittee on theft and pilferage. He is a 
member of the Board of Underwriters’ 
loading of vessels committee. 


ICC Prescribes Rules for 
Freight Forwarding Cover 


WASHINGTON—Effective Feb. 1, 
1945, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has promulgated rules and regula- 
tions governing insurance on freight 
forwarding for the protection of the 
public. Coverage of $1,000 on property 
in any one conveyance must be carried 
except for watercraft where the mini- 
mum is $2,000. Public liability limits 
prescribed are $5,000/$10,000, plus $1,000 
for property damage. 

Freight forwarders may file a corpo- 
rate surety bond in a company approved 
by the Treasury Department. A freight 
forwarder may self insure, and applica- 
tions: on this basis will be considered 
by the ICC on an individual basis. En- 
dorsements, bonds, certificates of insur- 
ance, cancellation notices, etc., must be 
in the forms approved by the commis- 
sion. There is a 30-day limitation on 
cancellations. 





Harding with Fireman’s 
Fund Western Department 


Ray Harding, marine 
adjuster for Western Adjustment at 
the head office in Chicago the past 
3% years, has gone with the western 
marine department of Fireman’s Fund 
there under P. J. Leen and is in charge 
of inland marine claims. Mr. Harding 
is a lawyer and entered the business 
with Automobile as inland marine ad- 
juster at Cleveland, a post he held 13% 
years before going with Western Ad- 
justment. 


Lutich Leaves Swett & Crawford 
Richard J. 


surveyor and 





Lutich, inland and 
ocean marine manager for “Swett & 
Crawford, has resigned effective Jan. 
15. He has been in that field 28 years, 
formerly with J. B. F. Davis & Son and 
manager for George E. Billings Co. He 
joined Swett & Crawford five years ago. 
He expects to remain in marine insur- 
ance work. 


Malley Ocean Marine Loss Head 


Paul Malley has been named assistant 
superintendent of the ocean marine loss 


department of Automobile and Stand- 
ard Fire. 
He has been connected with these 


companies since 1925 and has been an 
employe of the ocean marine depart- 
ment since 1926. He has had experi- 
ence in both underwriting and claim 
eeenent- work. 


CANADIAN 


Poll in Dominion on 
Insurance Buying Habits 


TORONTO — The Dominion Board 
has inaugurated a winter series of 
monthly meetings for inspectors to give 
them a broader background of insur- 
ance. 

Speaking at the December session, 
the first of the series, P. M. May, assist- 
ant manager of Royal, said it is pain- 
fully evident that there is a large sec- 
tion of the public which does not re- 
gard the insurance business very highly. 











This, he said, is largely due to ignor- 
ance. 

W. A. Lawrence, public relations 
counsel, told of a poll which he con- 


ducted to determine buying habits in 
the field of fire, automobile and cas- 
ualty insurance. Contrary to general be- 
lief that people consider price first when 
buying these types of insurance, the sur- 
vey showed that among the hundreds 
of people interviewed only 20.6% 
“bought on price” while 79.4% reported 
that price was not a major factor. 

It was found that 72.7% of the peo- 
ple with whom he discussed the subject 
relied on their agents for advice about 
the types of coverage and only 8.1% 
specified the company with which they 
insure, while 88.7% left the choice of 
the company to the agent. Many are 
not familiar with the various types of 
coverage available. He gave some illus- 
trations where large buyers had no 
knowledge of such coverages as rent 
and use and occupancy insurance. 





May Raise PPF Rates in 
Canada Before Long 


TORONTO-—It is expected that rates 
on personal property floater policies in 
Canada will be advanced early in 1945. 

The committee of company men which 
is investigating all PPF problems in- 
cludes H. W. Bell, Royal; C. W. Gale, 
Aetna; O. L. Duncombe, Yorkshire; J. 
ee MacDonald, Massie & Renwick; John 
Ratchford, Toronto General. Wilson 
McLean of the Canadian Inland Under- 
writers Association will act as secretary 
of the committee. 

They will work with this committee: 
D. A. Hanson of Montreal and T. W. 
Depatie, representing the Insurance 
3rokers Association of Quebec; Frank 
Bliss, of Hamilton, representing the On- 
tario Insurance Agents Association; W. 
Rae Blight and A. J. Mylrea of Toronto, 
representing the Toronto Insurance 
Conference. 





Hall Canadian Manager of 
Gen'l Accident Companies 


TORONTO—Douglas B. Hall has 
been named_ general manager of 
General Accident of Canada and of 


Scottish Canadian Assurance, and man- 
ager for Canada of General Accident. 
He succeeds his father, who retires at 


the end of 1944 as managing director 
of the General Accident group. 
Douglas Hall has been with the 


group since 1921 and until 1924 was in 
Philadelphia for special training in au- 
tomobile, liability and burglary insur- 
ance. Following a period as inspector 
in Toronto, he went to Winnipeg as 
branch manager. In 1936 he returned to 
the head office in Toronto and was ap- 
pointed joint manager with Geoffrey J. 
Malcolm, who was also secretary. Mr. 
Malcolm will hold the title of assistant 
general manager and secretary in the 
two Canadian companies and assistant 
manager in the Canadian branch. 





Reduce Farm Rates, Extend 
Coverage in Canada 


TORONTO — Tariff companies in 
Canadian Underwriters Association ter- 
ritory have reduced farm rates to meet 
the competition of non-tariff and mu- 
tual companies. The change follows 
the move by the Western Canada Un- 
derwriters Association in making the 
third reduction in farm rates since 1939. 
The latter now permits insurance at the 
full cash value instead of being limited 
to 75%, application of the 10% feature 
under the dwelling policy to contents 
and personal effects while away from 
premises, coverage of farm implements 
temporarily off premises, and issuance 
of a one year policy at half the three 
year rate with permission to extend it 
for an additional two years on pay- 
ment of the remaining half of the three 
year rate. 

The C.U.A..changes extend cover to 
livestock, produce, vehicles, implements 
in transit, protection of personal prop- 


erty in the open up to 25% of the total 
amount of insurance on the aggregate 
of such items, coverage of livestock 
against death by lightning, and credits 
for protective measures. 





Barry Opens New Agency 

TORONTO—A new insurance brok- 
erage agency has been formed in To- 
ronto, known as Harry Barry, Ltd. Mr. 
Barry has been for 15 years with North 
America and for six years marine mana- 
ger for Canada. He spent five years in 
Chicago and three years in Cleveland for 
North America. 


No Self-Insurance in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG—tThe city council has 
rejected a proposal that the city enter 
the insurance business. A school board 
resolution had urged the establishment 
of a cooperative insurance system for all 
public schools and municipal buildings 
in Winnipeg. 





Henry Borden has been appointed 
chairman of the Canadian board of Nor- 
wich Union Fire. He is also chairman 
of the Canadian advisory committee of 
Norwich Union Life. For some time he 
was general counsel to the department 
of munitions and supply and later co- 
ordinator of controls and chairman of 
the wartime industries control board. 


“Balance” of First 
Surplus Treaty 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


treaty might be disastrous or, at 
least, it would be susceptible to heavy 
fluctuations over any period of years. 
The reinsurer(s) would soon take their 
precautions, either by decreasing their 
commission allowances or—more likely 


the 
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—by canceling the contract. The ceding 
company would have a poor loss rec- 
ord and statistics to show for itself and 
would be at a loss either to secure ade- 
quate reinsurance, or at least to obtain 
it on favorable terms. 


Element of Uncertainty 


It should be quite obvious that a 
treaty with a loss ratio varying between 
45 and 55%, with an average of 50% 
over a long period of years, is so much 
sounder and better and warrants a much 
higher commission than an otherwise 
similar treaty under w hich the loss ratio 
ranges from 25 to 75%, even though the 
average of 50% is the same. The wider 
range of the latter implies an element 
of uncertainty and lacking equilibrium 
and it will, for that very reason, only 
warrant a reduced commission leaving a 
larger margin of profit as compared to 
the other treaty. 

A similar lack of balance is created 
when a treaty is loaded up with exten- 
sive liability in a village, town block 
or section subject to conflagration and 
also when a very substantial part of the 
liability is confined to a territory which 


may be ever so large in expanse but 
which may be swept and. heavily 
devastated by major windstorms, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, and similar catas- 


trophes. A parallel situatian of instabil- 


ity and contingency may be caused by 
the fact that-the direct writing company 
confines its business largely to one or a 


industries or types of risks, either 
limited territory or even country- 
wide, subject to rather violent fluctua- 
tions in economic outlooks, labor con- 
ditions, availability of raw materials, 
competition from new products and sub- 
stitutes, and other factors tending to in- 
crease directly or indirectly the moral 
hazard in the field. 

This thought may be carried further: 
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in a 
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from the point of view of both direct 
writing and reinsurance companies the 
greatest material spread is achieved 
when the business has no or only lim- 
ited geographical confines, and _ the 
greatest economic balance is reached 
when the portfolio is highly diversified 
as to both classes of risks and amounts 
of liability. While these somewhat the- 
oretical and extreme conditions would 
be beyond the natural scope and reach 
of most companies, there are certain 
basic conditions and conceptions which 
even the smallest direct writing com- 
pany could and should adopt in order to 
make a reinsurance arrangement serve 
its true purpose and fulfill its natural 
expectations: producing enough normal 
profits for the reinsurers to build up a 
back-log of financial strength and good- 
will to take care of the more unusual 
and large losses occasioned by rather 
extraordinary and unforseeable events. 


Guide for Underwriters 


While it is far from the purpose of 
this article to advocate any strict rule of 
thumb, the following recommenda- 
tions might be of some value as a guide 
for underwriters determining a com- 
pany’s gross, net and treaty lines, with 
particular applicability for the smaller 
companies producing a limited reinsur- 
ance volume. Let us take as an ex- 
ample-a company which has just en- 
tered into a 10-line treaty with three 
reinsurance companies expected to pro- 
duce an annual premium over the next 
few years of approximately $60,000. 

Suppose the commission is 374% and 
that the intermediary commission plus 
the reinsurer’s overhead expenses approx- 
imate 74%. This would leave the rein- 
surers with’ an annual net premium 
amount of $33,000, or $11,000 individu- 
ally to meet losses under the treaty. It 
should be obvious that the ceding com- 
pany ought to exercise considerable care 
in the utilization of such a treaty and to 
refrain from committing it freely and to 
capacity on any and all risks. It should 
grade the treaty commitments according 
to both its own net retentions and the 
susceptibility and loss expectancy of the 
risks. 





ASKING FOR TROUBLE 





While it might be in perfect order to 
cede to the treaty reinsurers $30,000, 
$50,000 or even more on particular risks 
where construction, protection, divi- 
sions, etc., make a substantial loss very 
unlikely to occur, it would be asking for 
trouble—at least in the form of an im- 
mediate cancellation notice—to commit 
the reinsurer to an amount even as 
low as $10,000 on a poorer risk where 
the. same or similar conditions operate 
in reverse, making a total loss possible 
or even normal. If such a loss should 
occur, it would in itself create a loss ra- 
tio for the year of about 334% based on 
the net premiums of the reinsurers. It 
would be just as hazardous as sending a 
small vessel on a world cruise with no 
other cargo than some hundred tons of 
scrap-iron loaded on starboard deck. 

If this company for some reason is 
compelled to accept, for instance, $10,- 
000 on an unprotected wood-working 
risk and it decides to retain net only 
$1,000, the treaty reinsurers should cer- 
tainly not be committed for more than 
$3,000, giving them each what would 
correspond to one line. The balance 
should be placed as facultative reinsur- 
ance with the regular connections with 
which it exchanges such business. 

good many conservative direct 
writing companies would not even feel 
justified in giving their obligatory rein- 
surers as much as three lines on a risk 
of this nature or any other accommoda- 
tion business, or they would at least 
limit the number of such cessions to one 
or two, figuring, very soundly, that they 
should not take chances on exposing 
their reinsurers to normal losses repre- 
senting individually an increase in their 
loss ratio of 10%—which on top of nor- 
mal losses may make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the total annual treaty result. 








Such companies, therefore, refuse to 
accept as a general rule any accommo- 
dation lines exceeding their net reten- 
tion, or they accept only so much that 
they can place the balance easily on a 
facultative basis after possibly giving 
one single line to their treaty. It may 
be objected, that a ceding company 
should at least be justified in giving to 
each of its obligatory reinsurers as much 
as it retains net. This argument would 
hold only if the ceding company and its 
reinsurers over a period of years had 
incurred or would experience more or 
less the same loss ratio. 

While this would be the case under a 
quota share treaty, it is far from the 
normal case under surplus treaties. The 
reason for the difference in favor of the 
direct writing company is usually the 
fact that the net retention often covers 
all or the major part of the numerous 
good and small lines which form the 
“cream” of the direct writing company’s 
business, leaving little or no surplus for 
the treaty. In order to hold this dif- 
ference in experience within reasonable 
limits, it is not unusual for prudent com- 
panies to go easy on business of poor 
quality and to keep treaty commitments 
on hazardous risks down to one or two 
lines. 

As a sound, general principle for “un- 
derwriting” a treaty it would seem jus- 
tifiable to state that a surplus treaty 
should not be exposed to any one nor- 
mal loss representing more than 10% of 
the gross annual reinsurance premiums, 
under our above example $6,000. If the 
loss expectancy of the risk is only 50%, 
the cession to the treaty might still be 
as high as $12,000. 

In the same manner a ceding company 
should be very careful not to load a 
treaty with several times its net re- 
tained liability over blocks, sections, vil- 
lages or towns subject to a more or less 
pronounced conflagration hazard. Should 
a contingency of this nature material- 
ize, it might not only prove financially 
embarrassing to any or all of the rein- 
surers if they are hit hard and particu- 
larly if they are hit harder than the ced- 
ing company, but it might shatter for- 
ever the reputation and good- will of the 
company in the eyes of its present rein- 
surers and any other to which it might 
have to turn. 


Difference in Size 


What is said here with particular ref- 
erence to smaller companies applies in 
principle also to larger companies, al- 
though in lesser degrees, depending 
upon the volume and spread of their 
reinsurance business. 

Opinions seem to differ on the ques- 
tion of whether or not a ceding com- 
pany is entitled or justified in refraining 
from committing its treaty to full capac- 
ity in a case where the reinsurance con- 
tract fails to provide for such discre- 
tionary authority. In the opinion of the 
writer such power for the ceding com- 
pany should be implicit and inherent in 
any first surplus treaty, however “obli- 
gatory” the treaty wording might be. It 
seems too obvious that no contract of 
this nature should compel the direct 
writing company deliberately to make a 
cession contrary to the best interests of 
the reinsurers and in such a manner as 
to jeopardize the balance, results and, 
ultimately, the very continuation of the 
business relations. 

The obligatory nature of a first sur- 
plus treaty imposes upon the ceding 
company a duty primarily to interest 
the treaty in available surplus lines be- 
fore interesting any other company and 
does not necessarily entail a similar ob- 
ligation to cede the entire surplus to 
this treaty. On the other hand, whether 
such a clause as mentioned above exists 
in the contract or not, the ceding com- 
pany would violate the spirit and ex- 
press purpose of a first surplus obliga- 
tory treaty if it for instance chose to 
make another, general aid parallel ar- 
rangement with other reinsurers under 
which the latter would be given a normal 
share of any or certain classes of busi- 
ness although its treaty facilities have 
not been utilized in full. 


Urges Emphasizing Sale 
of Preferred Lines 
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upon competitive methods. Each dollar 
of reduced premiums through competi- 
tive selling has its destructive effect 
upon the insurance industry including 
the reinsurers, whereas each dollar of 
increased premium, particularly if it 
does not require added reinsurance fa- 
cilities, strengthens the industry. 

The greater the ability of primary car- 
riers to carry increased net retentions 
the more secure is the industry and in 
direct ratio to improved educational fa- 
cilities agents can better serve the in- 
dustry in this respect. 

The majority of the fire and casualty 
insurance companies in the country to- 
day have no educational program for 
their agents, yet it is obvious that those 
companies which have stressed educa- 
tion and have developed training pro- 
grams, have profited to the extent that 
they lead the industry in progressiveness 
and favorable underwriting results. 

The phenomenal success of the life 
and accident and health companies is a 
tribute to agency sales training. Fire 
and casualty companies may well adopt 
the methods of life companies to revivify 
their agency organizations and as a post 
war program for which preparation must 
be made now. 

Studying the companies’ reinsurance 
needs leads me to believe that reinsur- 
ance facilities need not be strained as 
they often are to enable carriers to write 
target and special hazard risks if more 
emphasis were placed upon writing the 
more profitable, but comparatively un- 
known, classes of coverage. 

The ‘desire of practically all insurance 
carriers is to write as large a volume of 
premiums as their resources will permit 
with as low a loss ratio as possible, yet 
agents are not trained to produce more 
of the most profitable lines. Every en- 
couragement is given competition and as 
a consequence all branches of the indus- 
try suffer. More emphasis, through im- 
proved sales efforts, to increase net 
writings of the low loss expectancy 
business would enhance the carriers’ 
ability to obtain better reinsurance 
terms and facilities with existing mar- 
kets and tend to solidify the industry 
whereas the present tendency to in- 
crease gross writings and expand rein- 
surance markets weakens the entire in- 
surance and reinsurance structure. 

Obviously, therefore, it would seem 
most advantageous for the companies to 
realize that the greatest opportunity for 
profit lies in improved educational and 
sales programs rather than in greater 
and more closely controlled reinsurance 
markets. 


Obligatory Treaty Tried 
and Proven; Here to Stay 
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While the exchange of business may 
in some instances reveal expirations or 
other vital information, this is, more or 
less, far-fetched as many of these ex- 
changes are on an account basis. 

Profits—Although it is the true func- 
tion of reinsurance to take the long view 
and to put aside profits in good years to 
pay for losses in bad years and not be 
unduly disturbed by a temporary set 
back in the results, professional reinsur- 
ance companies have almost without ex- 
ception lost money from underwriting 
during the last five years and Alfred M. 
Best says: “The reinsurance companies’ 
results are pitiful.” 

Perhaps the answer to the reinsurers’ 
profit problems is a greater use of the 
sliding scale commission which rewards 
the direct writing company when the re- 
insurance results are good, whereas the 
reinsurers’ commission is reduced when 
their loss ratio rises beyond a certain 
fixed level. 

It is very gratifying and no secret that 
direct writing company officials have in 
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many instances readily recognized the 

reinsurers’ present plight and have made 

commission ‘concessions. 
Whatever it is, a 


solution will be 


found because insurance and reinsurance 


each needs the other with equal strength 
and in recognition of their mutual in- 
terdependence, there will always be the 
fullest cooperation between them in or- 
der to obtain those mutual advantages 
derived from a community of public 
service, the direct writing company 
being in the forefront of the operation 
and reinsurance the unseen, silent part- 
ner, tried and proven. 

This paper was given by Mr. Carpen 
at the recent annual meeting of the In- 
surance Accountants Association at 
New York. 


Problems Under Obligatory 
First Inland Marine Treaty 
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breaking even, since the business re- 
ceived under the treaty is in the agere- 
gate so small. 

Sometimes it is possible to get the 
direct writing company to agree not to 
avail itself of the treaty’s full capacity 
in the case of certain lines which have 
been especially bad. Very often the 
ceding company appreciates the Position 
of the reinsurer. In one case an in- 
surer, on being told by its reinsurer 
how bad a certain line was, said it 
would stop writing the line entirely 
and did so. 

The results of anti-selection have 
been particularly bad in the last year 
or so in the inland field because of the 
high values combined with poor experi- 
ence in the truck cargo, garment con- 
tractors, and processors risks of various 
sorts, such as laundries, dyers, bleach- 
eries, etc. Coverage on furriers custom- 
ers policies, normally a profitable line, 
has been working out badly for rein- 
surers in the last year or so. Where 
there is a large fire loss in a fur ware- 
house, involving high concentrations of 
values, as in the Yale Cold Storage 
Warehouse a year ago, reinsurers are 
likely to be hit from various directions 
under excess as well as first surplus or 
quota share treaties. 


Program for A. & H. 
Mid-Year in Omaha 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
tual Benefit Health & Accident, Cleve- 
land, “Hens Lay Eggs”; J. D. Westra, 
North American Life & Casualty, Madi- 
son, Wis., “Selling Eggs,” and ‘Newell 
Day, Davenport general agent Equitable 
Life of Iowa, “Easter Eggs.” 

Arthur H. Brayton, Des Moines, will 
speak at the banquet which will be fol- 
lowed by entertainment in charge of 
Mr. Gerkin. 

Friday morning’s session will be de- 
voted to a business meeting at which 
committee reports will be presented. 
The national council will meet and E. 
H. Mueller, Milwaukee, past president, 
will talk on “Our Program of Progress 
is Going Forward by Design.” 

President Sholl and Fred Dawson, 
former coach Nebraska University, will 
speak at the farewell luncheon. 


Aero Discontinues Limited Form 


Aero Insurance Underwriters has had 
two “Aero Flight” aviation accident 
policies, one a broad form, and _ the 
other a limited contract. 
writing group has discontinued the 
limited form and is offering the broad 
form at the same rates as for the for- 


mer limited contract. Last week's 
story gave the impression that the 
group had discontinued its “Flight” 





policy. 


Keep in touch with your bread and 
butter accounts with The Insurance Buy- 
er Digest. Write National Underwriter, 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, for 
samples. 
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Take a good look at this photograph of our boys under fire on Saipan. Fight- 
ing their way to Tokio—island by island, foot by foot. All risk their lives and their 
future — Why? So that you can sit back and take it easy? 


NOT BY A LONG SHOT! They expect you to back them to the limit — To 
buy more bonds and to see that war equipment and supplies reach them in time. 
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CAN YOU TELL THE MARINES THAT YOU'LL NEVER LET THEM DOWN? 
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BUY MORE BONDS --AND KEEP THEM 


Official U. S$. Marine Coros Photo 
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As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve learned 
to ‘take it.” Many live in a secret, silent world of 
pain—but they know. They know and are grateful. 
They remember the horrors of that last battle...They 
remember the Red Cross worker bending over them... 
the plasma... 

Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives be- 
fore them .. . Their gratitude for the innumerable 
small, but vitally important comforts brought to them 
by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray Ladies is 
expressed by eyes grown bright—or a simple 
«‘thanks.” 


Only a few of us can actively serve the Red Cross in 


the far-flung battle areas, but there is something we 


can all do no matter where we are. We can humbly 
share our blood ...We can divide our time...We can 
give our money...We can and must help. 

Make an appointment at your nearest blood donor 
center today... Join the hosts of Americans on the 
home front who are helping to make the Red Cross 
contribution in World War IL the greatest mass effort 

of mercy the world has ever known...We must 
all deserve that thanks” of our fighting men who 
have given so much for us. 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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